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CRAMMING. 


N the report of the Committee on the 
Revision of Studies recently presented to 
the Board of Control of the City of. Phila- 
delphia, there occurs the following paragraph : 
“Ithas been a leading object to avoid the sys- 
tem of mechanical cramming, one of the 
greatest curses—we do not think the language 
too strong—inflicted upon a patient com- 
munity, and which prevails under some of the 
present modes of teaching, to too great a de- 
gree in the public as well as in some of the 
private schools, while the vital principle, the 
very foundation of the only proper plan of 
education, is never laid, or even attempted to 
be laid,—we mean teaching the child to investi- 
gate, to weigh, to think, and then to recollect,” 
There are two species of cramming as seen 
in our schools. The first consists in crowding 
the memory with a mass of undigested rules, | 
forms or facts, with reference to an examination 
orto making a show of learning. ‘The second 
over-taxes all the powers of the mind by re- 
quiring of them efforts beyond their strength, 





The Philadelphia schools are no doubt afflicted | 
with both these species of false teaching, and | 
itis no doubt their cumulative ill effects that the | 
Committee on the Revision of Studies pro- 
ounces above ‘* one of the greatest curses,” 

When closely examined, it will be found 
that cramming may arise from several causes. 
Among them the following : 

1. An ill-advised course of study. 

2. Badly prepared text-books. 

3. Giving pupils too many studies. 

4. Assigning pupils lessons too difficult or 
‘too long. 

5. Ignorance of the true end of knowledge 
‘or the true mode of imparting it on the part of 
teachers, 

An ill-advised conrse of study may induce 
‘ramming. In conforming to such a course, 
Pupils may be compelled to take up branches 
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unsuited to their abilities, or forced to pass 
too rapidly from one branch to another. A 
course of study may be so badly graded, so dis- 
jointed as to completely disrupt at every turn 
the thinking process of those who attempt to 
follow it, and force them to crowd the memo- 
ry with its disconnected fragments, much in 
the same way as a merchant fills the hold of 
a vessel with miscellaneous articles of mer- 
chandise. So far as the evil of cramming arises 
from this source, the method of removing it is 
obvious, and the action taken by the Philadel- 
phia committee is most judicious. It is hardly 
to be expected that it has adopted the best 
course of study possible, but it has evidently 
given the subject very careful attention, 

Badly prepared text-books may induce cram- 
ming in the same way and from the same cause 
that an ill-advised course of study does so, since 
the several subjects treated of in a text-book 
bear a relation to one another somewhat simi- 


| lar to the relation existing among the several 


branches composing such a course. A text- 
book may be a mere conglomeration, a mass of 
fragments, thrown together without system, and 
as such it can be mastered only by an over- 
strained, unnatural effort of the memory. The 
partiality sometimes shown to authors and pub- 
lishers is frequently a wrong done to the pupils 
in our schools. 

A pupil who is burdened with too many 
studies, or who is assigned lessons which are 
too difficult or too long, must do one of two 
things: either sink at once under the load, 
break down in health and spirits, or be forced, 
in order to keep his place in class, to cram his 
memory day by day with a mass of undigested 
knowledge that will eventually sour on his 
mental stomach and produce a species of dys- 
pepsia a thousand times worse than any that 
can arise from an analogous physical disorder. 
This whole matter of fixing the studies of 
pupils and assigning them lessons is a most im- 
portant one, and if allowed to be disposed of 
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by guess, or what is as bad, the dim light of a 
shallow empiricism, the result will continue to 
be the loss to their friends, to society and to | 
mankind of the best and brightest of our youth. | 
But while all the causes above named have | 
something to do in producing the evil of cram- | 
ming, let it be said to the intelligent and pub- | 
lic-spirited gentlemen composing this Philadel- | 
phia committee, and to all others interested, | 
that all the causes of this evil resolve them- | 
selves into one, and that one is ¢he ignorance of | 
the true end of knowledge or the true mode of | 
imparting it on the part of teachers. Changes 
for the better in courses of study, improve- | 
ments in text-books, rules fixing the number | 
of branches to be studied, the hours to be de- | 
voted to study, or the length of lessons, will be | 
of little avail so long as we tolerate in our 
schools teachers who ‘‘do not wish to move 
out of the worn rut,” but would rather “ die | 
teaching” in the mode to which they have | 
been accustomed. Philadelphia, but not Phila- | 
delphia alone or more than other places, seems | 
to be afraid to grapple in earnest with the real | 
obstacle that stands in the way of the success- 
ful working of her schools, and is consequently | 
weakening the mental life, if not ruining the | 
physical health, of tens of thousands of her | 
children. She sees plainly enough, whatall places 
do not, the bad effects of this formal mechanism, 
this dull routine, this crank-turning, tread-mill 
tramping process called teaching, that dries up 
the life of so many of our schools, and she | 
goes to work with right good will] to patch up | 
a new course of study, adopt better text-books, 
fix more rational lessons for pupils, &c., &c., 
when the real seat of the disease is a want of | 
light, and life, and fire in her teaching. Phila- 
delphia teachers may be as good as teachers are | 
elsewhere ; we believe they are ; and still what | 


is said of their teaching is true; for there are | 
among them many who teach as the sentinel 
walks his dreary rounds, without interest, al- 
most without thought, and are glad when the 
hour of relief from an irksome duty comes. | 
They hear lessons, but they do not invigorate | 
the mind ; they assign studfes, but they do not | 
create hopes; they keep order, but they do not | 
train character; they manage their schools, but | 


| nothing liberal about it. 
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J O MISTAKE can be greater than to im- 

agine that the interest of /iseral educa. 

tion, in the sense in which I have tried to de. 

fine it, is that of a small part of the commu. 

nity only, because in the nature of the case only 

a smal] part of the community can ever be ed. 
ucated in this higher way. 

[ have said already that the college isa 
strictly public interest, which is needed tocom. 
plete the organism of education in all its 
branches. If it were not so, there would be 
room indeed for the vulgar prejudice against 
such institutions, as held to be aristocratic and 
exclusive ; as seeming to have little or nothing 
to do with the hard-working realities of general 
and common life; as being apparently for the 
advantage of a small privileged class merely 


| in distinction from the world at large. If 


that were in truth the character of what is 


| called liberal education—college learning in the 


old sense of the term as distinguished from pro- 
fessional or business training—it would deserve 


| all the reproach it is made to suffer from cer- 


tain quarters in this form, [t would beat once 
unworthy of its name. ‘There would be 
On the contrary, it 
would be eminently illiberal. 

For that is just the character of the illiberal, 
that it is selfish, narrow and particular, instead 


| of being catholic and large; that it is bound 


by the feeling of caste or sect, instead of mov- 
ing in the life of humanity as a whole. All 
true, liberal culture is the direct opposite of 
this; and it is just for this reason that the 
higher education we are now considering has 


| borne heretofore, as we have seen, the honor- 
| able title of 4umane, as having to do with the 


proper ‘‘ humanities” of our existence, its true 
general or universal being, and not simply 
with its variable, more or less perishing out- 
side interests and relations, 

This only is what college education (in the 
old sense) means. Theoretically and ideally, 
it is beyond all other forms of culture pro bone 


they do not make them nurseries, as they might, | pud/ico, for the good of the people at large. 


of all that is true, and beautiful, and good. 
But Philadelphia is doing well. She sees | 
what is wrong in her system. She perhaps is | 
conscious that the measures she is now taking | 
do not quite reach the root of the evil; but in | 
her own good time she will, it is hoped, gathcr 


| And all experience testifies that it is so also 


practically. No other department of national 
culture is of more universal or far-reaching ac- 
count for any full system of national educa 
tion. Not even that of common schools. 
For it is not by building up from below 


up her strength, cut out heroically the cancer | simply, that the edifice of ethical, social, oF 
that is eating away the life of her system, and | political life, can be rendered firm and strong 
make her schools a model for the nation. 





—however that order may seem to be required 
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jn the building up of outward material struc- 
tures, In a most profound and important sense, 
the higher everywhere throughout the moral 
world must uphold the lower. If this be aris- 


tocracy, itcannot be helped. It is the law by | 


which God rules and governs the intellectual 


universe, which at the same time, beyond all | 


question, is the highest and last sense of the 


universe in every lower view. From the high- | 


est heaven of the angels down to the lisping 


cradle-life of human infancy, the true normal ' 


order of rational education is, zo¢ simple evo- 
lution from below (as dreamed of by the mod- 
ern so-called Positive Philosophy), but evolu- 
tion rather through what we may call devolu- 
tion, coming down from above. In thisrespect 
there is grand significance in Emanuel Sweden- 
borg’s talk about the inflowing of the life and 


light of truth from superior orders of intelli- | 


gence to such as are lower. [Is it not in this 
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| the Higher Education first—university learning, 

| some aristocracy of cultivated mind if any choose 

| to call it so—as the surest and shortest way to 
education in its more general forms, 

All that I have been trying to say on this 
| subject proceeds upon the assumption that edu- 
cation, in the case of a people, is a social or- 
| ganism, which, as such, resolves itself ideally 

into different agencies, functions and purposes, 
whilst it binds al! these together again in the 
constitution of a single common whole, work- 


_ing toward the realization of a general common 


end. That, I say, is the idea, however sadly 


lost sight of still, for the most part, in the 


actual political economy of civilized nations. 
No sort of education can look legitimately ta 
any merely private or selfish end; just as no 
human life can be ethically right in any form 
that terminates in the individual self. Our 
existence must be social, in order that it may 


way, of a truth, that all education becomes of | be anywhere what it is required to be as a 


eflect? Is it not mind reaching down from a 
higher plane to lay hold of mind on a lower 


true, private, or individual existence. But 
most of all must this be the case with all inward 


plane—spirit from above in this way raising | or spiritual culture. There can be no particu- 
spirit from bzlow toward its own superior | larity here that is not at the same time univer- 


sphere ? 


| 
| 


Looking then to what is thus a general law | 


sal, no valid single interest which may be looked 
uponas separate. Science and art, like religion, 


for our spiritual life, it ought not to be diffi- | are essentially catholic. Wholeness in the 
cult certainly to see how the interest of higher | service of all, and for the benefit of all, is their 


education must ever be in fact as I have here 
afirmed it to be, of central account for all pub- 
lic education in every other view; to such ex- 
tent that no political or national scheme of 
schools without it, however well devised or 
efficiently managed in other respects, can ever 
possibly accomplish what the true idea of na- 
tional education demands. ‘The college in 
this view, I repeat deliberately, the college as 
anursery of higher liberal learning and disci- 
pline, having this object for its care and no 
other—is of more account for the full and 
right life of the State, the body politic, than 
any industrial or polytechnic institute, or even 
than the common-school itself. A right sys- 
tem of course requires all. Society without 
common schools must be considered barbarous; 
and without industrial schools also, as the 
world now stands, it can deserve to be regarded 
at best as only halft-civilized. But what I mean 
is, that it would amount to a still worse social 
rudeness in the end for a people to have no 
colleges, no higher culture in this form, mak- 
ing the idea of popular education complete, 
and transfusing into it, as it were from above, 
its proper soul and life. If we were unhap- 
pily shut up to the alternative to begin with: 
Higher Education or Lower Education, it would 
be our wisdom still, as it was the wisdom of 





the “dark”? Middle Ages, to say: Let us have 


distinguishing character. This does not mean 
that all departments of knowledge or skill must 
be commonalike to all persons, The structure 
of society itself forbids that. It cannot bea 
livirg concrete whole, without a distinction 
of parts. But what catholicity does mean in the 
case, is that all branches of art, literature, and 
science, form together what is properly one 
universal interest, and that this interest thus 
universal is through all its parts for the use of 
society as a whole, and not anywhere for the 
use simply of any one part of society separately 
considered, The world of culture thus for 
any people is in its own nature an organism; 
and it is easy to see, then, how in correspond- 
ence with this the cause of education, among 
any people, necessitates organization in like 
manner throughout, if it is to be at all of any 
true universal worth, 

Such organization cannot bring itself to pass 
by unorganized aims and efforts. It can come 
only through some right sense of the whole- 
ness of the interest with which it is concerned, 
subordinating all partial purposes to their proper 
common end, and thus binding them together 
inwardly as mutually complemental parts of 
one general system; In the nature of the case 
this general system should come from the best 
wisdom of the educated mind itself, collectively 
taken, to which the business of education right- - 
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fully belongs. It should be in this respect the 
autonomic product of its own idea and not an 
arbitrary order imposed upon it from without. 
In this view, learning and science should be 
held just as little the creature of the State as 
religion itself. 
a fundamental political interest ; the State can 
not fulfil its office, cannot be the organ it is 
required to be for the well-being of society, 
without them ; and every State is bound, there- 


fore, in its political character, to take oversight | 


and charge of the universal cause of education 
within its own bounds—to see that it is rightly 
organized as a whole, and also that the organi- 
zation in such whole view is held to its proper 
working order. 

This does not mean that the State is bound 
to charge itself with the direct conduct and 
support of all educational institutions. The 
more the interest at Jarge can be devolved on 
the free activity of*the people themselves, the 
better. But such free activity then is not to 
be considered of simply private account; it is 
in all respects of public account; and is to be 
looked upon as an agency of the government 
itself in the service of the common weal. The 
duty of the State here, and throughout, is that 
of general supervision and control. But there 
is along with this also, of course, a general ob. 
ligation to provide for deficiencies in the free 
working of the educational system, and to fill 
out by direct help what may be needed in any 
quarter to make it in all respects full and com- 
plete. 

Let it be well considered now, however, 
that this general obligation regards, not any 
special province or department of education 
merely, but the cause of education as a whole ; 
and this again, not as a system of parts azgre- 
gated and joined together in any and every 
way, but as a system of parts coherently united 
by the power of a common life—a true, socia! 
organism growing forth from the idea of educa- 
tion itself. No such organism can come of any 
mere private will or caprice. But just as little 
can it be factitiously manufactured by any pub- 
lic will at its own pleasure. The State cannot 
change the true idea of public education, either 
by artificially confining it to any partial limits 
(the province say of common-schools), or by 
forcing upon it any merely partial ends in the 
place of what is its own absolutely true and 
supreme end. The idea here is something far 
more than the will of the State; and for the 
State to make its own will stand for the idea 
(as though this were a nose of wax to be turned 
by it any and every way at its own pleasure), 
can only be regarded as high treason to hu- 
suanity and political se!fstultificatiun. 
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But they are at the same time | 


[ May, 


All depends then on knowing and keeping 
steadily in view the one supreme end of educa. 
tion (determined by the idea of education itself, 
and nct by common politics or political econo. 

| my), through whose felt presence and power 
| only the cause can be organized into right unity 
and wholeness, and so be what it ought to be, 
politically as well as morally, for the life of ana. 
tion. ‘That end unquestionably lies beyond 
| the simple political existence of the nation 
itself. It meets us in the higher life of humanity 
in its universal character. ‘<t is not political 
immediately, but first of all ethical, and only 
through this political also, as being the soul 
of all true well-being for the State. Here 
only, indeed, the State itself finds its own 
supreme end. The State is not an ultimate 
economy for our human life, (as held to be in 
the philosophy of Hegel), but only a system 
of relative and partial ends making room for 
the full economy of humanity in a far wider 
and higher form. So then, also, no simply pol- 
| itical purposes can deserve to be regarded as of 
| proper ultimate account, in and of themselves, 
| for determining the form and character of a 
national system of education. An educational 
| policy of this sort, looking only, for exam- 
| ple, to the material well-being of a people, 
| the training of its citizens, say for the service 
of war, or for the business of making money 
and increasing the national wealth, or for the 
intelligent use of the ballot box; a policy 
stopping 4ere, as though the State had no 
farther concern with education than such selfish 
| interest, and all higher purposes lay beyond 
| its horizon; such a policy, I say solemnly, is 
|a grand crime against human nature and the 
will of God. The State has no more right to 
make se/f the ultimate all in all of its own ex- 
istence in this style, than any individual man 
has the right of living only for himself in the same 
bad way. It is bound of course to regard ma- 
terial and politico-economical ends, which are 
necessary to its own life, and to embrace them 
in its scheme of public education; but not 
these only and exclusively. On the contrary, 
these always as a necessary condition simply 
for reaching what is higher; namely, the cul- 
ture of humanity as such in its proper spiritual 
form, The State has no right to convert 
science, art, or education, (just as little as it 
has the right to convert the still more sacred 
interest of religion), into the character of an 
instrument or means simply for its own benefit 
insome other view. It may train animal 
muscle, or harness lightning and steam, after 
such fashion, for its service, But it may #9 
yoke immortal mind to its car of progress in 
the same materialistic way, 1: *s en abomina- 
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tion, under the outward lash of the slave driver. 
Is it less of an abomination, where the yoking 
js by means of an illiberal culture, severed from 
the higher ends of humanity, and made to cen- 
tre entirely in material interests regarded as 
the “‘whole duty and chiet end of man.” 

This can be avoided only where the cause 
of education among a people is so ordered, 
(whether with governm:ntal direction or with- 
out it), as to include its different departments, 
higher and lower, in some sort of common 
economy, that shall then be found working 
harmoniously through all its parts toward the 
same general end. And here it is that we see 
at once the vast significance and great necessity 
of that liberal education (college education in 
the old sense), whose cause I am pleading at 
this time. It is needed not merely for its 
own sake, but for the sake of the general or- 
ganism of social culture with which it is con- 
nected and which it serves to complete. Rep- 
resenting as it does immediately and specially 
just that aspect of education in which the 
whole cause is found soaring to its highest 
sense, it is indeed more than any other part of 
the whole required to maintain at all the idea 
of any true organization in the case. A system 
of public education without the college, de- 
voted to the humanities of life for their own 
sake, can never be otherwise than defective 
and weak in all its parts, It is at best the 
conception of an arch without the keystone 
that is needed to bind all firmly together. 

Such an organized whole, where all depart- 
ments of needful Jearning and culture are joined 
together and made to support each other 
rightly, in the educational policy of a people; 
gives us in the end the only sufficient idea of a 
National University. This is not properly a 
single great institution, or union of institu- 
tions, in one place, but the wniversa/ machinery 
of education among a people in all places—its 
entire apparatus of learning, letters, and intel- 
lectual training, unified in the service of the 
common highest perfection of the national 
life. The idea of the university, so under- 
stood, takes in all schools, and brings into view 
their necessary correlation and inter depend- 
ence, Primary schools, high schools, acade- 
mies, professional schools of all sorts, and col- 
leges devoted purely to liberal learning, are 
alike required to make the idea complete. 

What is called higher education, then, in any 
such organized system, is, in any right view, 
not a selfish interest for the benefit of a few, 
but an interest needed to make the spirit of ali 
tducation what it ought to be, for the benefit 
of the whole political life in its largest view. 
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all education may be and ought to be liberal. 
Humanization, and not mere utilization, should 
govern the culture of human faculties and 
powers everywhere, The first object of our 
common schools should be, unquestionably, not 
just the making of animated and thinking ma- 
chinery for the uses of political economy, but 
the unfolding of immortal mind for the far 
higher purposes of its own spiritual existence, 
And so also all professional or business studies 
subsequently, it is plain ought to be so ordered 
and conducted as to carry with them always 
the tone of internal freedom. ‘There is room 
thus for a liberal (in distinction from an illib- 
eral) use, not only of law, medicine, and di- 
vinity, but of all industrial knowledge and skill 
also in whatever form. But with al] this, and 
for the very purpose indeed of making this 
possible and common, there is needed among 
any people a certain amount of culture speci- 
ally devoted to the higher ends of learning, 
with the exclusion comparatively of all other 
ends, That is the office and function of the 
college (rightfully so called) in the social sys- 
tem. Only through such special provision en- 
tering into the general scheme of education 
can this general scheme ever be properly lib- 
eralized in its other departments. No society 
can thrive spiritually in its proper human life 
as a whole, without the humanizing leaven of 
some due proportion of true college culture 
making itself felt through its culture in all 
other forms. : 
Altogether, then, the conclusion to which we 
come is, that it must ever be something unnat- 
ural, and more or less monstrous, to put asun- 
der here, either in thought or practice, what 
God has so plainly joined together. There is 
no opposition between higher and lower edu- 
cation. Each demands the other. Both are 
of like public necessity, and in such view 
equally entitled to public regard. The State 
is no more bound to care for the one 
than it is bound to care for the other. It is 
bound to care for both; not simply for its own 
sake immediately, its separate political exist- 
ence and well-being, but for the sake of the 
general interest of humanity, in whose service 
only it can ever have any rational right to such 
separate existence. No system of public edu- 
cation can be politically complete that confines 
itself to one of the two interests without any 
sort of regard for the other. Such a system, 
tor example, can never stop short rationally 
with an organization of common schools, as 
though the zational life of a people demanded 
this and nothing more. An educational policy 
of this partial sort may claim the credit of 
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farther than this, it must be considered in truth 
very illiberal, and will be found in the end 
working against the general public good more 
than in its favor. No scheme of national 
schools can be truly national or whole which 
does not in some way join academies and col- 
leges with its system of common schools, so as 
to make them in fact different sides only of one 
and the same grand harmonious economy, 

This is the 1nzEa. How it is to be practi- 
cally carried into effect is another question—a 
political problem for the wisdom of every peo- 
ple to solve as it best can according to the 
given conditions of each case, It is much, 
however, to have the /dea at least in full and 
clear view ; as it is only by its light that po- 
litical practice can be expected to take any- 
where its right course. 

As measured by this standard, we see much 
to be mournfully desiderated still in the educa- 
tional system of our own State. It has not 
been brought yet at all to embrace its colleges 
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and ordinary schools in any sort of common | 


organic conjunction. 


Its colleges are treated | 


with step-motherly indifference, and can hardly | 
| intensely without arousing the mental faculties; 


be said indeed to belong to the Commonwealth 
at all. 


They are allowed tu spring up like | 


mushrooms at the will of any county court; | 
; discovered that the various kinds of knowledge 


only for the purpose, it might seem, of bring- 
ing their very name into contempt. Never 
was there a more foolish policy, take it alto- 
gether, on the part of a great State. Is there 
to be no end to it, we are ready at times to 
cry out in despair. Must the cause of higher 
education, in the midst of our otherwise flour- 
ishing school system, die out ultimately in 
Pennsylvania altogether ? 
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HOBBIES. 


BY W. W. WOODRUFF. 





We plead for hobbies. Nature intended 
every man for something, and this something 
should be his hobby. His success in life de- 
pends upon ascertaining it, holding to it, and 
fulfilling his mission. As the rays of the sun, 
when brought toa focus by therefracting power 
of the lens, will fuse metals, so the energies « f 
the mind, when concentrated upon a single 
subject, will desolve the doubts and dispel the 
darkness of ignorance. There is about somuch 
of a man; and he can concentrate his efforts 
mainly upon a single subject, dedicate to it his 
best endeavors, and master it, or he can spread 
himself, ¢hin, over a far greater surface. We 


have read of the “tadmirable Crichton,” whose 
motto seemed to be, ‘Be ignorant of nothing ;” 





but do not regard him as a model that it would 
be practicable to imitate. Life is short, uni- 
versal genius unknown, and human attainment 
limited. Agassiz devotes a lite co the study of 
fishes, turtles, and tadpoles, and then confesses 
that he has added but one ur two facts to the 
previous sum of human knowledge. A young 
man in New England has devoted the last 
seven years to the study of snails’ teeth ; and 
if he can exhaust the subject, and leave on 
record the result of his investigations, he will 
not have lived in vain, To attempt everything 
is to succeed in nothing. He who insists upon 
cultivating all his powers in eguwilibrio, will, 
ten to one, find himself floating on the dead 
sea of mediocrity. He must “ have the cour- 
age to be ignorant of a great number of things, 
in order to avoid the calamity of being igno- 
rant of everything.” 

Again, we urge every one to choose a hobby 
as the surest road to knowledge. If the mind 
becomes inflamed in the pursuit of any depart- 
ment of study, it is drawn, almost uncon- 
sciously, to the investigation of others. The 
reason is obvious. No subject can be pursued 


and when once aroused, they not only find 
their highest pleasure in activity, but it is soon 


have certain bonds of relationship, and that a 
thorough knowledge of any one subject can 
not be attained without involving, at least, a 
general knowledge of many others. 

Every teacher should aim at distinction in 
something, as at once the quickest and surest 
path to reputation, promotion and usefulness. 
The teacher who makes a specialty of one 
branch of study, and becomes, wherever 
known, a kind of authority in that branch, 
will win reputation, and attain effective mental 
power toa much greater degree than if the 
same amount of effort that has mastered that 
had been equally distributed over the wide 
field of school-room studies. Many teachers 
have built up a reputation on a knowledge of 
history or reading alone. A distinct articula- 
tion and correct pronunciation has, many 4 
time, been a passport to favor that has led the 
possessor ** on to fortune.” 

We knew a college student who proposed 
to devote his life to punctuation ; we, and no 
doubt many others, are sorry that he abandoned 
his purpose, left punctuation a * hubbub wild,” 
and accepted a c:llege professorship. If a 
lady has a love for children, is apt to teach, 
can sing, and has a mind fertile in expedients, 
let her make a specialty of primary instruction, 
and she will win success. If another teacher 
has a talent for organizing, can stimulate and 
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control others by the magnetism of his pres- 
ence, let him aspire to the position and labor 
of superintendent. 

We do not remember a first.class teacher 
who had not a hobby, which a careful, if not 
a casual, observation of theschool would reveal. 
There was some particular study, exercise or 
duty, around which the affections of the child- 
ren clustered with peculiar interest ; and its 
menticn would strike a chord that vibrated 
with expressive interest and emotion. What- 
ever that subject might be, it had been taught 
by that teacher with inspiring power. 

The minds of pupils are, generally, first 
aroused upon a single topic. ‘The confidence 
gained by success in this stimulates the mind 
to new efforts and acquisitions. The best 
speller or reader ina school will not long be 
indifferent in regard to his standing in the 
other classes. All teachers, if teachers at all, 
can teach something well, and should endeavor 
tohold their pupils under the spell of their 
peculiar hobby. While not neglecting the 
generally prescribed braiches of study, let 
them make the most of their special line of 
talent, invading the minds of their pupils and | 
inciting a quenchless fervor in the attainment | 
of knowledge and intellectual culture. 

As teachers are changed, and pupils pass 
through different schools, counteracting influ- 
ences will generally adjust the balance of | 
character, until the hobby that first awakened | 
thought shall develop into the full ideal of all 
that is rich and noble in a well-cultured mind 
and manly character. 

By all means, then, let every person— 
especially every young person—have a hobby ; 
some objective point in life. Let this ideal be 
strongly drawn, heartily held, and pursued 
with undeviating aim and tireless zeal. It 
will inspire the soul to master obstacles, to 
overrule fortuities, and will yield at last the 
fair product and reward of an earnest and suc- 
cessful life, 
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BY MRS. NELLIE EYSTER. 





“6 O overlook the irfluence of music 


: upon the life of the peaple, must be 
impossible, because the part of life so influ- 
enced is the best part; it is the inner life, that 
“of the soul and the mind.” 

A conviction of the truth just quoted, per- 
Meates to a greater or less degree the conscious- 
Mess of every rational being, but occasionally 
i one’s every-day happenings, there occurs a 
startling experience, making the belief so pro- 
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foundly positive, that forever after it boldly 
stands out in the memory, “ unquestioned and 
unquestionable.” 

It came to me years ago, in a little town in 
this State, on the afternoon of a sultry day in 
July. I was spending the week at the village 
inn, Craving diversion from the landlady’s 
good-natured gossip, ] sought the cool, old- 
fashioned parlor, and opening a piano which 
stood there, soon found that rare companion- 
ship which ever comes when summoned from 
the world of tone. For an hour I played on 
uninterruptedly ; my music combined with the 
heated air, soporating all within its circuit of 
sound, from the Irish hostler outside the stable 
who snored a hasso profundo, to the very bees 
and flies, whose droning had passed into drowz- 
ing,—when suddenly but quietly the door be- 
hind me was opened, and | heard the creak of 


| a footfall. Concluding it was a child, I played 


on, recalling snatches of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
which move the heart like words of solemn 
tenderness. A shadow across my hands and a 
deep sigh just behind me, caused me to look 
back, when a figure only half human in its dis- 
guise of rags and dirt, with the wildest, :nost 
haggard face which even the weird fancy of a 
Dore could conceive, met my gaze. My in- 
stinct was to scream wit& terror, but I] had no 
time to obev it, as the creature, with an earn- 
estness which awed me, motioned me to con- 
tinue, crying “* Fonex! Fonex! Fonexz?” I 
dared not deny him, and covering the keys 
with my hands, I tried to strike a chord, but 
terror had so unnerved me I could not control 
a single muscle. Half pushing me from the 
stool, the stranger stood for a moment before 
the instrument, seeming almost to devour it 
with his eager, human eyes. ‘Timidly placing 
his fingers over the keys, he struck three full 
inversions of the chord of C, then leaping 


-into the air as though frenzied with delight, 


sank on his knees before it, and kissed the bits 
of insensibie ivory, as a devotee would the 
feet of a saint. Again touching them, a wild 
but thrilling combination of sound responded. 
He then ran a scale, which rippled beneath his 
fingers in tangled curves of liquid melody. 
Once more he kissed the keys, knelt to them, 
tried to embrace the entire instrument, struck 
a few more notes, and leaning his face against 
the music rack, burst into tears. ‘The depths 
of his soul seemed broken up. His whole 
frame was convulsed with emotion, while sobs 
and groans alternately issued from his quiver- 
ing lips. At length raising his streaming eyes 
to heaven, he trilled the keys, and brought 
forth a continuation of such sounds as genius 
alone could evoke. ° 
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One moment the melody seemed to wail 
like a soul without hope; another movement 
and it yearned with infinite love and pity, a 


rapid transposition, and it was the low mono- | 
tone of a mother’s lullaby over her darling; | 


then, as if electrified by some fiery enthusiasm, 
it almost shouted with exultation. His eyes 
never once sought his fingers. They were but 
the harmonious vehicles by which a present 
but invisible master-spirit held communion 
with some intelligent soul, in which music was 
the language of utterance. He was entranced 
and I spell-bound. 

I forgot to scream. 
merged into amazement. 
riveted upon him, and I stood, giving no sign 
of life, save by the tears of sympathy and admira- 
tion, which almost unconsciously ran down my 
cheeks. His knees and shoulders protruded 
from the filthy rags which hung around his 
gaunt frame. 
grizzled hair and long, iron-grey 
were matted together. A sabre cut, which 
when made must almost have severed his cheek, 


now presented a frightful scar, while the dirt | 


furrows, which the tears had plowed over his 
face, added to its ugliness. Those hands which 
were weaving such a web of marvels had 
between them but four unmaimed fingers ; and 
the poor, naked, travel-worn feet—ah! how 
many pitying angels must have wept over this 
total wreck of a man. 

How long he played and I listened, I cannot 
tell. The entrance of the landlady, with a 


dignified old gentleman, I knew to be General | 





» “ lord of the manor,” was my _ inter- 


ruption. The musician suddenly ceased, looked | 
at me with close scrutiny, then bending low, | 


cried *‘ Pardonnez! Pardonnez !” 


«« What is the meaning of all this?” said the | 


bewildered gentleman. ‘‘ Ask him, for I know 
nothing,” I replied. 


Then such a confession as poured from those | 
sad lips, I could not translate with its inimi- | 
table pathos, much less tell. Broken utterances | 
formed the sentences, while tears and sighs | 


made them eloquent. 


«Oh, sir, [ was once a man. Better than that, | 


I had a childhood, a blessed, happy childhood 
and a home in Normandy. 
in Berlin, when I was yet almost a baby. I 
loved to sing. 


bosom, and my ears drank in her rock-a-bye 
songs. I went to school. We were taught 
in Prussia that music was God’s voice, and we 
could findvit in everything. When the wind 
howled or laughed, we caught the key-note. 
When it thundered, we were taught to listen 
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All my terror was | 
Ears and eyes were | 


His head was hatless and the | 
heard | 


We went to live | 


The love came as my lips | 
were pressed upon my blue-eyed mother’s | 
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for the bass pitch, and even when the wagon 
wheels grated over the frozen ground, we little 
ones found a chord to match the sound of the 
rumble. There was one vast harmony throngh. 
out nature, if we would but search for the 
parts, I knew it, I felt it, I fed, I grew, 
music became the passion of my young man- 
| hood and kept me pure. Life was a holy gift 
and the future full of nameless glory. When 
| I became a man, I joined the French Army, 
| fought through many campaigns, was wounded, 
| and imprisoned for long years. I tried and 
| tried to escape ; at length succeeded and sought 
my home to find that all were dead, mother, 
| wife, and my darling petite Pauline. I again 
| fled; this time to America, a homeless, penni- 

less, friendless wanderer. I was angry with 
| the world. I hated God. ‘Thoughts would 
| come and I ate opium to drown them—I lost 
| all of me, andthen becameadrunkard, When 
sober moments came, I was in agony. Little 
children thought me crazy and ran from me 
| in terror. In my despair, I hid in the moun- 
tain, where for months I have lived like a wild, 
lonely beast, seeing no human face. I hadnofeel- 
ing left but head pain and hunger. ‘That drove 
me down here this morning. I came in over 
the field and through the back garden. For 
the first time in many years I heard the sound 
of a piano, and the tune was one that belongel 
to my first life. I crouched under the window. 
I wanted to run off but could not. It grap. 
pled me and dragged me in, [ touched the 
instrument, and my mother spoke. She called 
me Victor. Mother! Mother! Home! In. 
'nocence! Where are you? Oh God! God! 
Will my memory never die ?” 

Again he flung his crippled hands over the 
| senseless keys and drew forth sounds which 
shivered and moaned with the travail of his 
anguish, until overpowered by the resurrection 
of his memories, he fell forward, exhausted. 

‘* Poor vagabond,” said the practical land- 
lady. 

«« There’s something too grand in that poor 
fellow to be lost. Help, Mike!” called the 
| General to the wondering ostler. 

They carried him off. Willing hands bathed, 
shaved and clad the wretched brother, and be- 
fore another sunset he was literally once more 
aman, “sound and in his right mind.” Again 
at the piano, men, women and children crowd- 
| ed the room and doorways to hear his beautiful 
| harmonies. Employment was obtained for 

him and he was saved. Saved, and by the un- 
dying influence of that native talent which had 
been discovered, educated and trained wher 
his life was in its first vigor. 

««Give me the making of the songs of @ 
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nation, and I care not who frames its laws,” said 
a poet, whose songs have thrilled and delighted 
the cultured of two continents ; but I would 
rather be the daily teacher to nurse and develop 
in the mind of the feeblest, as well as the most 
gifted child, that outgrowth of a divine sense 
we call ‘* taste for music,” for in it lies the 
germ of a power as lofty and ennobling as, 
God’s Word tells us, it will be immortal. 

Said an eminent psychologist, ‘* No symbol, 
sign, nor expressions have ever yet been found 
to convey the feelings ot the heart to heart. 
Music alone can do it, In it the heart hears 
itself as though light in its purity could see it- 
self.” And dying saints, as they neared the 
unseen world, have heard sweeter tones than 
ever greeted them in this. We, who in our 
robust health have stood around their bed, 
have deemed it fancy, but is it surely so? May 
not the air be vocal with rarer harmonies than 
ever fell from the musician’s highest art, but 
needing a sense refined to that of an angel’s to 
hear them ? 

Then, we dare not trifle with the talent we 
may ourselves own, nor the responsibility 
thrown upon us to cultivate it in others,.seeing 
that its joy-creating power extends through 
lite, death, and eternity. 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


BY REV. O. H. MILLER. 





EVELOPMENT is the order of the 
day the world over. In our own coun- 
try growth, expansion, has been as rapid as 
could be consistent with safety. In our own 
State, in several departments, the expansion 
has been on a scale which is truly wonderful. 
The development of the educational depart- 
ment ranks second to no other. The concep- 
tions of Governors Wolf and Ritner, Hon. 
Thaddeus Stevens and other large-hearted, 
noble men who labored in this cause, have 
taken shape. We now read the fulfillment of 
their prophecies. Forty years ago the idea of 
making provision for the free education of all 
the children in the State was looked upon as 
fanciful, and the man who first proposed to 
tax the rich for the education of the poor was 
adjudged unfit to give direction to legislation. 
Personal rights were held to be sacred, and 
aman’s right to his own property was not to 
be subject to the fanciful dreams of would-be 
reformers. Men were tenacious of their right 
to all they called their own, and were wont 
to look with a jealous eye on every attempt to 
diminish their possessions by any species of 
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taxation. Yet this truth loomed up in defiance 
of all contradiction. A nation’s right to tax, 
in some form or other, is involved in the 
question relative to that nation’s existence, 
Without it, there can be no national being. The 
manner of taxation, the purposes for which, 
and the extent, are other questions, 

It is not difficult to conceive of a nation 
sinking into comparative poverty because of 
insufficient taxation. Nor is the history of the 
wor'd wanting in instances of nations ruined 
by over-taxation. The measure of taxation, 
and the objects and mode of expenditure are 
matters which may well demand the attention 
of the leading minds of any government. 

A nation’s growth, power, peace, and pros- 
perity are matters of prime importance. An 
illiterate nation never can be either great or 
prosperous. An uneducated people never can 
possess the true elements of power. Moun- 
tains and valleys, rivers and lakes, canals and 
and railroads in any number would not consti- 
tute a nation. And no development as to 
these can compensate for neglect in the moral, 
physical and mental development of humanity. 
The extent to which any State or country may 
be prepared to go in the matter of education 
depends on a variety of considerations, As to 
this it may safely be said that ability is the 
only measure. 

In the early history of our commonwealth, 
with a sparse and widely scattered population, 
the voluntary system of education was the only 
system that was at all practicable. Parents 
united, as best they could, in securing facilities 
for the education of their children. Great 
sacrifices were made in many instances that one 
or two members of a family might enjoy the 
advantages of a liberal education. These ad- 
vantages were enjoyed for the most part at @ 
distance from home and at considerable ex- 
pense. This expense many were unable to 
bear; others, being able, were unwilling to 
make such investments, since they could not 
appreciate the advantages of mental culture. 
Thus it was that the voluntary system afforded 
no hope of securing that universal or general 
education which the best interests of the State 
demanded, 

The well-being of the citizen as such, and 
the proper development of the State as such, 
could be best secured by that system of educa- 
tion which would reach the greatest number. 
There was wisdom in the recognition of the 
fact that the education of her children comes 
legitimately within the province of the State. 

Our educational system may be considered 
a joint-stock company, in which every man 
that pays even a dollar of school tax is a mem- 
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ber. The law makes it the duty of every 
citizen to pay, and the law determines the ex- 
tent to which he must pay. The matter of 


payment and the amount paid by each citizen | 
is not left to his individual judgment, nor is | 


the collection of school tax secured by moral 
suasion, nor yet by kind and gentle means in 
all cases. 
some time to come is likely to be, constituted, 
we need not hesitate in affirming that if the 
collection of the school tax was not enforced 
by law, scarce a tithe of the tax would be col- 
lected, even though this truth may be suscepti- 
ble of the clezrest demonstration. Though the 
taxpayer may not have any children of his own 
to be educated, still he pays n> tax from which 
he may expect to be so greatly benefited in 
every way, as he may hope to be by the judi- 
cious disbursement of his school tax. 

Not cnly as to the inauguration of our com- 


mon school system, but also as to the contin- | 


ued operation of the system—securing an ade- 
quate school fund is first in order of time and 
first in order of necessity. 

Next comes the expenditure of our school 


fund, or the object for which such fund is | 
Because the good of the State, the | 


created, 
best and highest interests of the State, demand 


it, all taxable persons over twenty-one years | 


of age pay school] tax, that children between 


the ages of six and twenty-one years may be | 
Within the limits of this Commone | 


educated. 
wealth, it may safely be held that liberal, if 


education of every child. 
At this point we meet the questions? 


under the influence of our educational applian- 
ces? 
schools? Are all being educated? 
the education of all, securing that desirable 
end? Much, very much, has been accom- 


plished by our State system, and no depart- | 


ment of the State is in better working order ; 


yet, we must not flatter ourselves that the dead | 


point has been passed. We expended the last 
year $7,676,286.20 for general education. In 


a population of 3,511,543 we had on our | 
school rolls 828,891 pupils, with an average | 
attendance of 555,941 ; while it may safely be | 
stated that from 125,000 to 200,000 children | 
in the State, of proper school age, were not | 
brought under the irfluences of our system du- | 


ring the past year. 


From these facts and figures, it would ap- | 


pear that school attendance is now, or is Jikely 
to become, a question of prime importance. 
Irregularity in attencance, and continued ab- 


As man is now, has been, and for | 


| strong arm of the law. 
not ample, provision has been made for the | 

| community look after the children that are 
Are | 
all the children of the Commonwealth brought | 


Are all the children of the State in our | 
Is our | 
common-school system, devised as it was, for | 
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| senteeism are matters which must claim atten. 
| tion on the part of all school officers through. 
| out the State. Providing suitable facilities for 
the education of all is one-half of the work, 
and this half has been well done. The other 
| half of the work consists in bringing the chil. 
dren of the State under the direct influence of 
the system in the school-room. How shall 
| this be done? No more fundamental or im. 
| portant question can be propounded in con. 
| nection with the workings of our entire system 


| of education. 
| Tax-payers, who by constraint, if not wil- 
| lingly, pay their taxes for the purpose of se. 


curing general education, will not be slow in 
uttering their complaints, if the children of 
the State are not by constraint, if not wil. 
lingly, brought into the school room that they 


| may be subjected to that training which their 


own good and best interests of the State demand, 

True, indeed, there is something harsh cons 
nected with the idea of compulsory education, 
True, too, there is something harsh connected 
with the idea of compulsory tax-paying. We 
would by no means desire to be understood as 
urging that compulsory means are the first that 
are to be used to secure universal attendance, 
Instead of this, we hold that such means are 
to be used only when all others fail. In the col- 
lection of school tax, there is the notice, the 
solicitation, the coaxing, the demand, and only 
when all these fail is there a resort to the 
So we would have 
school officers and the better portion of the 


not sent to school, and Icok after their parents 
too, reasoning with them, and in all kindness 
persuading them to that which is for the best, 
and only in cases in which this kindly moral 
suasion fails wou!d we have a litttle gentle legal 
suasion, to secure that which could not be ses 
cured in any other way. 

We know that this question of compulsory 
attendance may be postponed by a plausible 
sentimentalism. We know that objections 
may be urged against it on the ground that it 
is in antagonism with the spirit of our free 
republican government, and yet we cannot be 
blind to the signs of the times, that in some 
shape or other, new measures must be resorted 
to before we can secure that measure of at- 
tendance in our common schools which is 
desirable. True, it may be objected that there 
are some children who could in no way be 
benefited in the school-room, if brought there 
by compulsion. We would answer, if there 
are children too bad for the common school 
room, and yet too good for the House of 
Refuge, let there be a new department estab- 
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fished adapted to their necessities; for of all 
the children in the State, such most of all 
need attention. In the matter of collecting 
school tax, the collector, after exhausting all 
other means, may, as a finality, take the body 
of the delinquent, but this does not happen in 
one case out of a thousand. So, we are in- 
dined to believe, 1t would be as to some wise 
legal provisions to secure the attendance of 
pupils at school, Except in very rare in- 
stances, compliance with the law in this re- 
gard would be rendered in order to escape its 
sverity. Let the question relative to the 
means to be used to secure greater regularity 
and increased attendance on the part of school 
children be agitated. This agitation, if con- 
ducted in the right spirit, can do no harm and 
may do much good. 


y/ 








A PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


THE PHILADELPH!A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN PHILADELPHIA. 
THE JOURNAL CORRECTED.—ITS 
AUTHORITIES REBUKED.——AN 
EARNEST LETTER FROM 
A TEACHER, 





[We publish the following communication from a Phil- 
adelphia teacher with great pleasure. We are as much 
concerned for the welfare of the schools of Philadelphia 
as we are for that of the schools in, any other part of the 
Commonwealth, and would go as far to do them good. 
No injustice will ever be done them consciously by us, 
and we were led into the mistakes pointed out by our 
correspondent by relying upon published statements found 
in some of the leading newspapers of Philadelphia. Our 
confidence in the correctness of such reports will be some- 
what less in the future.—Ep. ] 

ESSRS. EDITORS: In the editorial 

department of your April issue, there is 
anotice of the Teachers’ Institute of Philadel- 
phia, which perhaps needs zotice from the 
teachers of Philadelphia, and there is an item 
concerning teachers’ salaries, under the head of 
educational intelligence, which certainly does 
need notice. 

Iam not only a Philadelphian, but one of 
the teachers of the city who claim to be Penn- 
sylvanians; and being an appreciating reader 
ofthe Journat, do not wish statements which 
may not be understood rightly, to pass with- 
out comment. 

As to the Teachers’ Institute instead of being 
dead, it entered last year upon what you call 
“a stage of more vigorous life.” Previous to 
the last year, it did not reach the standard de- 
sired by those projecting it. The teachers 
who were members seldom had an opportuni- 
ty to take any other part in the proceedings of 
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the business meetings, held quarterly, than to 
listen to addresses from lecturers imported at 
great cost, and not always, be it said with due 
reverence, worth the money. There were de- 
partments for instruction, held—not for a 
week—but for five evenings in the week for 
nearly half a year; each department meeting 
weekly ; and on several evenings of the week 
two departments were in session. 

Last year the Business Committee introduced 
the feature of discussions on questions of inter- 
est to teachers, instead of set addresses pre- 
pared or not prepared, and in the opinion of 
many of the members, to great advantage com- 
pared with the former plan. At the last quar- 
terly meeting for business no discussions took 
place, for want of time; the election and 
routine business occupying the time to the ex- 
clusion of all other matters, except some good 
singing from the corps of music teachers in 
the public schools, under the direction of the 
superintendent of music. Your account of 
what was done, must have been taken from the 
programme of what was intended to be done, 
if business would allowthetime. J. Morton 
Thomas was president, and F. F. Christine, 
secretary, Mr. Watson, corresponding secre- 
tary, and Prof. Geo. Stuart, chairman of busi- 
ness committee, issued the programme. A lack 
of funds prevented much department work last 
year, but the Institute is alive, although all the 
Philadelphia teachers are not included in its 
list of members. 

Now for Teachers’ Salaries. You notice 
the average salaries in New York, and then 
make comparisons with salaries in Philadel- 
phia, basing your remarks on an article full of 
error, taken froma newspaper. In New York 
the average salaries paid to ‘‘male teachers in 
male grammar schools” (sic) may be $1,400, 
but it should be stated that many of these are 
assistants, of little experience comparatively, 
and of “tender age,” serving an apprentice- 
ship, we may say, and looking forward to en- 
tering * other business,” as the ladies some- 
times do, or in time succeeding to a principal- 
ship, and receiving much better pay. In 
Philadelphia there are no male assistants, ex- 
cept in the High School. 

In New York, the principal is not the sole 
teacher of a division, but devotes his whole 
time to the regular superintending duties proper 
of a principal. In Philadelphia,a principal 
of a boys’ grammar school has the same duties 
as a principal in New York, but in addition 
he has to teach to a class branches that are 
taught by twelve of the fifteen teaching pro- 
fessors in the High €chool, and he is the sole 
teacher of those branches. Of course, there 
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is a limit to the powers of a man as well as to 
those of a horse, or a machine; it is unrea- 


sonable, therefore, to suppose that he can | 


perform, as thoroughly as he ought, duties 
performed in New York, Boston, Chicago and 


other cities by two or three persons, most fre- | 


quently the latter numver, and similar duties to 


those performed by a principal and twelve | 


professors, each better paid than himself, in his 
own city. The sole advantage he has is, that 
his class is not very numerous, having about 


twenty-five pupils in his class usually, and sel- | 


dom over five divisions (250 pupils) under his 
charge, beside his senior class. But, in addition, 
the grammar-school principal in Philade!phia 
has to regulate examinations for promotion from 
the other and lower schools in his section, con- 


duct them, tabulate results, report, &c. ; in | 
short, perform many, or most of the duties, of | 


city superintendent of one of our interior 
cities. In some of the twenty-nine sections 
he is regularly constituted *‘ sectional superin- 
tendent,” The sections average over thirteen 
schools, fifty-two teachers, and nearly three 
thousand pupils each. 
fessor or principal, and no principal of any 
other city school, so far as my knowledge ex 
tends, has any similar duty to perform. 

Now for the newspaper statement: ‘A lit- 
tle over three hundred dollars!” says the news- 
paper. $360 was the /west salary paid to 
assistant teachers in Philadelphia previous to 
the increase lately made. The increase was 
$75 to each teacher receiving less than $800. 
Of about 1460 ladies in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, all but 28 received the above in- 
crease, $75 each. The 28 and a// male teachers 
received 10 per cent. increase ; the 1460 received 
an increase ranging from nearly 14 per cent, to 
nearly 21 per cent. 

Mark the newspaper account; not satisfied 
with trebling the proposed increase for male 
teachers (for the Board of Education at first 
proposed to make the increase ten per cent. 
for all, males amd females), and not multiplying 
the increase ‘for females, as was really the case, 
the writer jumps from “thirty per cent.” to 
** an advance of two-thirds more on an already 
large salary.” 

And now, Messrs. Editors, comes the only 
fault I have to find with you in the matter. 
You could not have really read the article 
quoted, or you would have seen the swelling 
of thirty per cent, into two-thirds—sixty-six 
and two-thirds per cent.—in a space of seven 
lines. 

The lowest salary for ladies was $360; it is 
now $435 instead of ** $300,” and “$330” as 
per newspaper. 
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No high school pro- | 


| ful teachers. 


| May, 


| The three rates of increase for male princi- 
| pals since 1854, have been 25 per cent., to 
| per cent., and 10 per cent. For female assist. 
| ants at the same times, 25 to 40 per cent., 29 
| per cent., and 14 to 21 per cent. 

Male principals have had, since the time of 
| low prices, before California gold changed the 
| money values of merchandise, a total increase 
| of 51} per cent. on the original amount; the 
largest number cf the ladies, 117} per cent, 


These are facts—not fancy. MASC, 
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OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


[ Although incorrect as to its facts and consequently 
mistaken in the main as to its inferences, we cheerfully 
publish the following communication from a responsib'e 
source. Some of our Normal School men shall be as 
cheerfully heard in reply.—Ep ] 

M R. EDITOR: Will you allow in your 
columns a discussion of a few points 
touching the imperfections and injustice, not 
of the principle, but of the operation, of our 
Normal School system as at present carried 
out? The point which I wish especially to 
| notice is, that our Normal Schools, as now 
| managed, are educational institutions endowed 
| by the S:ate, but engaged chiefly in imparting 
a general education, thereby virtually defeating 
their proposed end, viz: The better qualify- 
ing of teachers to take charge of our com- 
mon schools, E 

1. I admit the zecessity and importance of a 
Normal School system. It is to the common 
school system what the designing room is to 
art, architecture, drafting, etc.; what the law 
school is to the bar, the theological hall to the 
pulpit. Without regular, systematic training 
we cannot have properly qualified or success- 
The principle in itself is just 
what the country needs, This is so clear that 
it needs no discussion. I go further and say 
that if the State could afford to train all her 
teachers gratuitously, a great advance would be 
made in securing a high standard of instruction 
in all the grades of our common and high 
schools. 

z. The fact that our Normal Schools open 
wide their doors for all classes of pupils, oper- 
ates injuriously against, and, to a great degree, 
defeats the end for which they originally in- 
stituted. Their original purpose was for the 
training of Teachers. As it is not one of 
every ten who attend there expects to become 
a teacher, professionally ; but because the 
State endows them with $15,000 each, an ed- 
ucation can be obtained in them much cheaper 
than in other schools, hence they are crowded, 








and they thus lose their distinctive character 
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snd become mere public academies, with ap- 
ropriations from the State to sustain them, 
Can teachers be trained for their proper work 
in large, crowded schools, where scholars all 
stand on the same footing? I say nothing in this 
about the efficiency or inefficiency of the in- 
sruction given, but take it for granted that the 
professors in these Normal Schools are fully 
equal to the teachers and professors in any of 
ur high grade academies and seminaries. 
But what can the best professors and teachers 
doto make these Normal Schools, under these 
circumstances, subsidiary to our common- 
school interest more than other schools that 
have not the name? 

Has not the State—long since—withdrawn 
its appropriations from county and district 
academies, and also condemned the principle of 
such endowment? Is not the Normal School, 
asat present conducted, but a revival of the 
old State endowment under a specious name? 
The*ndividual character of the Normal prin- 
ciple is in a great degree overshadowed by this 
successful High School of huge proportions. 
Let the State endow to the fullest extent the 
Normal School, and then require it to admit only 
those who expect to make teaching their busi- 
ness, then, and then only, will these schools 
justify their name and character; and, then, 
and then only, will the money appropriated for 
this end reach its proper destination and justify 
its liberal bestowment. 

3. The Normal School system, as now con- 
ducted, without pretending to take their place, 
will eventually break down all private institu- 
tions. It is a ruinous competition to those 
who have no endowment of $15,000 without 
affording a corresponding superiority. If the 
State designs to occupy this place, let this 
ground be broadly taken and the purpose be 
proclaimed, and let the appropriations be made 
to this end, and probably there will be few to 
demur because the public can trim their sails 
accordingly. But is it the design of this Com- 
monwealth to assume the work of general edu- 
cation in all its branches? If not, is it right 
to lend its power to any extent to weaken this 
work in other hands? As matters now stand 
the State cannot afford to break down the pri- 
vate academies and seminaries that do the work 
which the State cannot do, and does not pre- 
tend to do, and yet to this result tends rapidly 
and fearfully the system which is undoubtedly 
occupying a place which its projectors never 
designed, and which if seen in its proper light 
by the managers of our school system, would 
never have been allowed to expand into so 
$t0ss an injustice to institutions not under the 
astering care of the State. 





It may seem like presumption for an humble 
individual to raise a feeble voice against a power 
and tendency that seem irresistible, yet I am 
persuaded that the time is not far distant when 
the proper authorities will see this vital sub- 
ject in its true light, and reduce the monstrous 
proportions of this misnamed system to their 
proper limits, and ¢em make it a power in the 
Commonwealth instead of what it is now, a 
gross perversion of a principle just and right 
in itself. I would that a voice of solemn pro- 
test were heard from one end of the Common- 
wealth to the other, against this partial educa- 
tional endowment, or, if the principle of State 
endowment be right, an equally potent voice 
that the present injustice be stayed, and a uni- 
versal system of gratuitous education in a// its 
branches be granted to every country and dis- 
trict in the State. EDUCATOR, 





SUB-NORMALS. 


BY PROF. L. D. WATSON, 
PRIN. UNION SCHOOL, CANTON, BRADFORD CO, 


E have read with much interest the 

Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent, found in the Journat of 
January, 1871. We were especially impressed 
with the remarks in regard to lack of profes- 
sional education, The remarks referred to 
are as follows: 

«‘Our system of Normal Schools contem- 
plates the establishment of twelve institutions 
of the kind. We shall soon have nine of the 
twelve in operation, and no doubt the 
others will be established within a few years. 
But the whole twelve, taking those we have 
now in operation as a standard, will be able to 
graduate only about 200 teacheis per annum, 
and send out to teach, reasonably well in- 
structed, some 1,200 undergraduates. This 
supply,does not meet the demand by 3,600, 
and multitudes of children are still left in the 
hands of those unqualified to instruct and train 
them. The risk is a fearful one. No word 
is intended to be spoken here in disparagement 
of our Normal Schools. They are doing a 
noble work, but they are inadequate to the 
task of providing professional instruction for 
the whole body of teachers of a State as large 
and populous as ours, and especially so whiie 
teaching retains, as an occupation, its present 
fluctuating character. We must have some- 
thing in addition to them. As the most prac- 
tical thing that presents itself, 1 propose that our 
present Normal system be supplemented by a 


} Normal department in connection with the 
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high schools of all our cities and large towns. | number equals 24; hence, four times his num. 
Such departments, well managed, would en- | ber equals 24, and once his number equals one. 
able hundreds of talented young persons to | fourth of 24, which is six. 
prepare themselves for teaching, who will SECOND SOLUTION. 
never be able to attend one of the State Nor- Let x — Henry’s number of apples, 
mal schools. ‘The system, too, could in this RO tie WR : 
way supply itself with teachers of the very And divide : 6 + 
best class.” : 8» . 

In the Journat of November, 1870, we have 
the following suggestive statement: ‘In Penn- 
sylvania about 5,0co teachers quit the business 
of teaching every year, and their places have 
to be supplied with as many new recruits. Our 
State Normal schools now graduate annually 
less than one hundred ; if the remaining 4,g0¢ 

’ are to be fully prepared for their work—where? 
and how?” 

We think the where and 4ow find a practical 
solution in the proposition of the State Supt, 
Indeed, the proposition of our Superintendent 
to supply the lack of professional education out the use of symbols; but the proof would 
seems to have been anticipated and met, so far inn wens winineedl 4 Josep Waudn 
as they are able, by the wide-wake board of Holide ae: ie ; 
directors at Canton, Bradford county. They ee 
have organized a sub-normal in connection with 
their new graded school. In their prospectus, LETTER FROM A DIRECTOR. 
which appeared in December, the following 
announcement is made: O tHe Epirors oF THE Journat: J 

«© Norma DepaxtmMent.—T his department think we might very appropriately make 
is designed to meet the wants of those who wish | a new application of the old phrase, “ Pursuit 
to prepare themselves for teachers, Approved | of knowledge under difficulties,” and apply it 
text-books upon the science and methods of | to difficulties to be met with inour common- 
teaching will be used, together with practical | schools, affecting both teachers and scholars, 
lectures, affording the same advantages found in | Many of these difficulties would seem trifling 
our Normal Schools.” | to any but practical teachers. Yet life is made 

We do not know whether Canton is the first | up of small things. School life is made up of 
to take the step or not; if so, may not others | small successes and small triumphs, small 
go and do likewise? Doubtless, these sub- | hindrances and difficulties, A teacher’s success 
normals will be liable, like the ocean, to ebbs depends very much on his ability to overcome 
and flows. Perhapsall who would be connected | small obstacles, He is generally fortified against 

| 








Now, the operations in the two solutions 
are exactly the same, but the methods of writing 
are different, and this, | am inclined to think, 
is the only difference between arithmetic and 
algebra. ‘They are different branches of the 
same science, the science of numbers. The 
use of symbols enables algebra to generalize 
more readily, and to solve more difficult prob- 
lems ; but arithmetic has numerous generaliza- 
tions, and is only hindered, by the clumsiness 
of its machinery, from reaching the heights 
occupied by algebra. (a-+-b)?—-a?-+-2ab+b2 
This theorem can be stated and proved with- 





ad 








with them would go out to teach in the winter ; | the /ions in his path by theoretical knowledge 
so that at the commencement of the winter | gained from books and popular lectures at in- 
term there would likely be an ebb, but then at stitutes, By the way, would not our county 
the beginning of the spring and fall terms there | institutes be more profitable if more of the 
would be a flow of teachers again. Perhaps, | details of the sehool-room were brought out 
in most cases, these sub-normals could be run | and less of generalizing? Teachers, were it 
only during the spring and winter terms, but if | not for their timidity in presence of the great 
so, a vast amount of professional instruction | professors, could impart many facts, valuable, 
could be imparted. | because eminently practical. They meet these 
iene. amma | difficulties every day. Some surmount them 
ALGEBRA AND ARITHMETIC. | and are successful, while others do not and 

| consequently fail and become disgusted with 
TAKE the following problem from Brooks’s | teaching. Of course, tact and good common- 
Mental Arithmetic: | semse are very necessary to success, and yet 
Henry’s number of apples increased by three | much can be learned from the experience of 
times his number equals 24 ; how many apples | successful teachers. For this reason I am de- 
has he? | cidedly in favor of district institutes, There 
FIRST SOLUTION. the teachers are under less restraint, and speak 

Once Henry’s number plus three times his | their minds more freely, and from the more 
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successful of their number learn better mehods, 
especially in the details of the school-room. 

The first difficulty that meets the teacher is 

rading the school. In an ordinary country 
school, there are from twenty to thirty daily 
recitations. This gives about fourteen minutes 
only to each recitation in the five and a half 
study hours, keeps the teacher constantly on 
the stretch, leaving no time for matters of dis- 
cipline, object-lessons, or other miscellaneous 
exercises outside of the books, which an in- 
telligent teacher can make very interesting and 
profitable. For instance, I not long since saw 
ateacher with one of Harper’s war maps, ex- 
plaining the situation of the French and Prus. 
sian armies in and around Paris. The scholars 
seemed very much interested, and such exer- 
cises encourage a taste for reading and gaining 
a knowledge of the passing events of the day. 
But under our present arrangement of mixed 
schools, such subjects are almost entirely ex- 
cluded. Mixed schools also require such a va- 
riety of qualifications that it is difficult to find 
teachers, for the present wages, who are up to 
the standard. 

Then, again, with from sixteen to eighteen 
classes, the usual number in our schools, some 
pupils will be out of place, either in advance 
of or behind the class. 

The only effectual remedy for this evil seems 
to be in graded district schools, such as are 
in operation in some of the eastern counties 
of this State. C. Tusren. 

Sandy Lake, Mercer co. 
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THE WORLD’S BIRTHDAY—NO. VIII. 





WORK OF THE FIFTH AND SIXTH DAYS——-WONDERS 
OF THE ANIMAL CREATION——FAMILIAR LECTURE 
TO A SABBATH SCHOOL. 


“And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may 
fly above the earth in the open firmament of heaven. 
And God created great whales, and every living creat- 
ure that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly, after their kind, and every winged fowl 
after his kind: and God saw that it was good, And 
God blessed them, saying, Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in 
the earth. And the evening and the morning were 
the fifth day. And God said, Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after his kind, cattle and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind: 
and it wasso, And God made the beast of the earth 
after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every 
thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind: and 
God saw that it was good.” —Gen. 1, 20-25. 


RECEIVED this week an anonymous letter on the 
subject of one of our lessons, for which I thank the 
author, although I do not know him. He reproves 
me for saying that plants have life. “To attribute life 
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to plants,” he says, ‘‘is to overthrow at once revelation, 
science ai.d philosophy.” 

He is deceived as to revelation, as, on the contrary, it 
speaks of the death of plants (Jude 12), and conszquent- 
ly attributes life to them. And he is equally deceived 
with respect to science and philosophy. ‘As wellin the 
animal as in the vegetable kingdom,” says one, “ it would 
be necessary for us to know what life is; but this is a 
subject about which we are completely ignorant” The 
man who might be most fitly chosen to represent both 
science and philosophy is undoubtedly the great Cuvier, 
and he uses the same language. 

But ’et us return to our verses for to-day. We have 
now reached the fifthandsixth days. ‘These I shall try to 
explain to you in two ways, according to geology and ac- 
cording to the Bible; each of which you will find to telb 
the same story, and to help explain the other. 

There are two ways in which we may become ac- 
quainted with the history of Nineveh, the ancient capital 
of the Assyrian empire, The first way is by reading its 
history in the works of the historians who have related it;, 
the second is by going to the spot to search among its 
ruins, as Mr, Layard did for more than twelve years. 
There he has found not only the magnificent palaces of 
Nineveh,—*“ that exceeding great city of three days” 
journey”—but also the well-known Bible names of Sen- 
nacherib, Shalmaneser, and many others; and even their 
portraits, painted and sculptured during their own lives ;. 
their wars, their feasts, their hunting parties, their victo- 
ries, their ceremonies—all depicted on the walls; and 
their archives and records, written and engraved on tablets. 
of brick. Well, as there are thus two ways of knowing 
the history of Nineveh, so in like manner there are two: 
ways of knowing the history of the creation of our earth. 

The first and the most certain way is to read about it 
in the Bible; but the second, and perhaps the more 
striking, is to search for it below the surface of the earth 
itself, and to study its ruins; for among these, most as- 
tonishing and instructive discoveries are to be made, as I 
shall soon show you. 

For nearly one hundred years geologists have been 
studying the history of the earth’s crustin this way. You 
remember, doubtless, how many times already I have 
shown you with what exactness their discoveries confirm 
the boldest assertions of the narrative of Moses about the 
work of the first four days,—assertions which the learned 
men of former times refused to believe, and even derided. 
The opinions of all these men have changed since then, 
and I should like to explain this subject more fully to 
you, with the hope of making you reverence and ad- 
mire more than ever the precious pages of Genesis which 
never change. 

In our last lesson we stopped at the time of the fourth 
day’s work. 

How beautiful our earth then was! The great lumi- 
nary of the heavens had risen for the first time on the 
fields and plains, brilliant with all the new-born beauty 
of nature,—on the forests, meadows and streams. The 
earth was then a paradise of verdure, the garden of gar- 
dens in its first fresh beauty. But this lovely garden was 
as yet, after all, only an uninhabited desert. 

In vain did the sun rise above the mountains in un- 
clouded splendor; in vain did tie moon, during those 
clear starry nights, move in beauty through the vault of 
heaven,—there were none on earth to admire it,—there 
was no living person to glorify God. The mountains. 
were settled,—the dry land had appeared; the waters 
were gathered together into oceans and seas; the clouds 
drew up their stores of water, and dispersed them again 
where they were required; the earth was adorned and 
ready, completely furnished and stored with food,—the 
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palace was prepared and ornamented, decorated with gar- 
Jands and carpeted with flowers; but the king had not 
yet come to it; all had been made ready and stored up 
for his use, but he was not yet formed from the dust of 


the ground, 
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word of God. It helps to explain the words of the 2oth 
verse. We may perhaps wonder that two such apparent. 
ly different kinds of creatures as fishes and birds should be 
classed together. Whoamong us would have thought of 
such an arrangement? But scientific men have discover- 








What a wonderful work of creation was the work of | ed, on examination, that there are very close resemblances 


those two days! and how many things I might tell you 
about all the thousands of curious living creatures that 
were called into being on the fifth day—the great sea 
monsters and all the living things that swarm in the 
waters, and the birds and all the insects which fly in the 
air—from the whale to the smallest fish, from the eagle 
How many things I might tell you, 
.also, about the animals created on the sixth day—about 


to the feeble fly ! 


all that walk or creep on the earth, from the elephant 
and rhinoceros to the snail! 


I know but little on this 
great subject, yet if I were to tell you even the little that 
is known, were it only, for instance, about an ant—about 
the heart, the blood and the veins of a little mouse— 
about the wings, the trunk and the eyes of a fly, or about 
its little feet, which are formed to enable it to walk on 


between them in their anatomical structure and in some 
other things, Both spring from eggs;.and while the 
one class—the birds—swim in the air with wings, the 
other—the fishes—fly in the water with fins. And be- 
sides these points of resemblance, the discovery made by 
Dr, Prevost, which astonished himself and interested the 
learned woild very much, was this, that the globules of 
the blood of fishes and birds are seen to be the same 
when closely examined, and do not at all resemble the 
| globules of the blood of those animals which sprang from 
the earth on the sixth day. 

Let us now go on to the discoveries of geologists. The 
| fathers of this science, as I have already told you, were 
| two learned Genevese ; and, at a later period, a Prussian 
| from the mines of Freyberg, named Werner, Of all the 





the ceiling with its head downward—the account even of | countries in Europe, Switzerland is perhaps the one where 


these few things would occupy the time of our lessons | 


for a year. 


I shall only tell you, in order to give you some idea of | 


the numbers of the smallest creatures, that Professor 
Ehrenberg has discovered that tripoli (the hard substance 
used by watchmakers to polish precious stones) is entirely 


composed of the shells of a creature so small that he | 


reckoned that there are 41,000 millions of them in one 
«<ubic inch. I may tell you, also, that there are other 


reatures so small that there are thousands of them in a | 


single drop of water; and yet their small organs are as 
well fitted for their sphere of life as those of the great 
whale. And to give you some idea of the size of the 
whale, I may tell you that if I could place one upright 
beside some high house, you must not fancy that you 


could see its head by climbing to the roof of the house, | 
for the head of the whale would rise much beyond that. | 


But I shall refrain from saying more about living creat- 


ures at present, because I wish to speak to you about the | 
wonders which learned men have lately found in the | 


rocks of our earth. I shall only say, to give you some 
idea how numerous they are, that Dr. Dick tells us there 
are at least 4,000 kinds of fish, and 3,000 kinds of birds 
still existing, besides 1,600 species now extinct, which, 
according to Professor Agassiz, have been found in the 
heart of the rocks. There are 600 kinds of quadrupeds, 
and 700 kinds of reptiles still in existence, together with 


very many thousand kinds of visible and millions of in- | 


visible insects, besides those which are extinct. 


You will remember, therefore, that according to the | 
account given in the Bible, there were three great suc- | 


cessive periods of the creation of organized beings—three 
periods called days, the length of which we do not know, 
and separated from each other by evenings, or times of 
darkness, the length of which we do not know. First 
period, herbs and trees; second period, sea creatures and 
flying creatures; third period, animals which walk or 
creep upon the earth. 


these three great periods—these successions of creatures ; 
and these same facts in the discoveries made by geologists. 
You will see, from what I have to say, that for eighty 
years scientific men have been learning to read more and 
more distinctly the records written in characters of mar- 
ble in the mountains and rocks within the crust of the 
earth. But first I must tell you of a discovery made by 
a very dear friend whom I have lost, the excellent Dr. 
Prevost, a learned anatomist at Geneva, He often men- 
Honed it to me as affor ing » remarkable testimony tothe 


Well, dear children, I am now | 
going totell you simply what traces have been found of | 


| geology may be best studied, because of the many convul- 
| sions and upheavings to which its mountains have been 
subjected. If you ever go into the canton of Berne to 
see that magnificent mountain, the Jungfrau, 13,700 
| feet in height, remember to ask some one to point out to 
you, on the north side of it, the marvelous changes and 
subversions which have taken place there since the period 
of the work of the fifth day. 

In my youth I delighted in scrambling among the 
mountains, in climbing the steep sides of the Jura, the 
Saleve, the Mole, the Brezon, and wandering among the 
more distant chains of Switzerland and Savoy. And I 
remember with what delight I first heard the strange fact 

that in the deep ravines, and among the rocks of these 
tmountains, sea shells were to be found changed into stone, 
The cornua ammonis, for example, some of which are as 
large as a carriage wheel, had been taken out of the solid 
rock. And what seemed still more wonderful was, that 
in the heart of the rock there might also te found a fish 
petrified, or turned into stone; the form of its mouth, its 
eyes, its fins, of all its parts, was distinctly visible; its 
scales might have been counted ; and if it had been cut 
open and polished, its inward structure might have been 
studied and examined, as an anatomist would examine the 
body of a creature lately dead, 

We liked to make collections of these strange remains 
of former times; and sometimes the peasants in the 
neighborhood brought us_ sharks’ teeth taken out of the 
| rock, as sharp and polished as when they were in the 
mouth of the living creature. There are mountains not 
far trom Geneva where these petrified animals have been 
| found in heaps piled up one above another. For example, 
the Ormonds, that magnificent wall of rocks which raises 
| its snowy head from the smiling valley below toa height 
| of 9,000 feet above the level of the sea, was called the 
| Diablerets by the ancient inhabitants of the country; be- 
| cause, not knowing how to account for the great number 

of petrified animals found among the rocks, they igno- 
rantly fancied that it must have been the work of the 
devil. For eighty years geologists have been studying 
these extraordinary facts, and the result has been, that 
they have found animals of the same kind all over the 
world, in rocks of a similar kind to those of the Jura. 
These contain sea-shells, fish, lizards, winged insects, 
immense monsters, and a kind of very large bat; but 
never either the remains of man or of any of the terres- 
trial animals—no cattle or horses, no stags, elephants, 
lions or tigers, 
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They have inferreed from it this simple fact, that the 
rocks of the Jura, and those which resemble them, are 
more recent than*the time of the fish, but older than the 
time of terrestrial animals, such as lions or cattle, and older 
alsothan man. Is it not very evident that it was impossible 
for fish to get into the rocks of the Jura after they were 
formed ; but that, on the contrary, the great mountains, 
such as the Jura, the Saleve, the Mole, and the Voirons, 
must have been formed beneath the waters after the time 
of the creation of fish, when the sea deposited a calcareous 
and clayey mud; and this mud having perhaps fallen 
round all these poor animals and killed them, became 
afterward changed into hard rock by the combined in- 
fuence of heat and enormous pressure—or, as I told you 
before, by the united work of the water and the fire? 
These are very evident inferences, my children, but these 
are not all; geologists have searched further. They have 
examined, in different countries, the rocks that are placed 
under the rocks like those of the Jura, and they have 
also examined those that are found placed above them, 
What have they discovered ? 

Under the rocks of the Jura they have found exten- 
sive layers or beds of very hard white sandstone, or grit- 
stone, formed of a kind of silicious sand, agglomerated 
and pressed together by water; and amongst this they 
have found traces and petrified parts of bamboos, enor- 
mous palm trees, and reeds so gigantic as to be almost 
like tall trees. Lower still they have found beds of hard 
red sandstone, very ferruginous, or full of iron; and in 
this they have met with the valuable and wonderful lay- 
ets of coal, the remains of the immense old forests which 
once covered all the surface of the earth. Shells and a 
fw kinds of fish are found among these, but not the 
smallest bone belonging to man—and not a bone of any 
ofthe terrestrial animals. These carboniferous (or coaly) 
rocks, separated by rocks of other kinds that the waters 
have deposited over them in succession, sometimes form 
in America a collection of beds or layers 10,000 feet in 
thickness, Still lower what have they found? Below 
the rocks which they have named Silurian, in which 
there are also founda very great number of trees anda 
few shells, they have at last reached layers or strata of 
clayey and granite rocks, in which they cannot find any 
remains whatever, either of marine animals, or reptiles, 
a fish, or coral, or even of trees and plants. 


What, think you, have they concluded from this? I 
shall read to you what the learned Buckland says on this 
subject. He quotes from the celebrated Cuvier, who says, 
inhis preliminary discourse (vol. i. p. 9), “ What is most 
stonishing, yet at the same time most certain is, that 
FE HAS NOT ALWAYS EXISTED ON THE GLOBE; and, more- 
wer, that it is easy for an observer to discover the point 
ftom which life begins to deposit her productions.” 


Yet even this is not all. For, after having examined 
ilthe rocks lower than the Jura, lower than the coal 
Measures, lower than the silurian, and having reached 
therocks which were formed before life began on earth, 
geologists had still to examine the layers or strata placed 
higher than those like the Jura—for example, the plas- 
tr beds of Paris, and the layers of chalk, often of im- 
mense thickness, which are to be met with in Poland, 
Pomerania and Normandy, and also in England. They 
ave done this, and what have they found? There, for 
the first time, they have seen in the rocks the mammi- 

and terrestrial animals (oxen, horses, bears, tigers, 
tlephants ) such as are never found in the rocks of the 
Jura; and also enormous unknown animals, first de- 
wtibed by Cuvier, which you can only see in museums, 
aad whose pictures I shall show you at the end of the 
¢. But they have found no remains of man among 
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them, Well, once more I ask, What have the geologists 
concluded from these discoveries? 

1, They have concluded that, as the Bible tells us, 
life has not always existed on the earth, and that the 
earnest observer may remark the very point from which 
it began. Life, then, began by a miracle; that is to say, 
by a direct intervention of creative power, contrary to 
what are commonly called “the laws of nature,” or 
rather, before the existence of these laws. 

2. They have concluded that, as the Bible tells us, 
man is the youngest and last created of all the organized 
beings that the Almighty God has placed on this earth, 

3. They have concluded that, as the Bible tells us, 
all terrestrial animals, the large mammifera—the ele- 
phants, the horses, the cattle, the rhinoceri—are among 
the latter creations which appeared on the earth before 
the creation of man. 

4. All geologists agree with the Bible in maintaining 
that the grand scale of geological fossiliferous periods is 
naturally divided into three great parts, which they have 
named Primary, Secondary and Tertiary. 

All are agreed, says the celebrated geologist, Hugh 
Miller, that what chiefly distinguishes the first of these 
three fossiliferous periods is not its shells or its fishes, 
though it possesses afew, but its “ gorgeous flora.” It 











was emphatically the period of plants, ‘ of herbs yielding 
seed after their kind.” In no other age did the world 
ever witness such a flora; the youth of the earth was pe- 
culiarly a green and umbrageous youth—a youth of dusk 
and tangled forests, of huge pines and stately araucarians, 
of the reed-like calamite, the tall tree-fern, the sculp- 
tured sigillaria.” ‘* Of this extraordinary age of plants 
we have our cheerful remembrancers and witnesses in the 
flames that roar in our chimneys when we pile up the 
winter fire—in the brilliant gas that lightens our houses 
and streets—in the glowing furnaces that smelt our 
metals and give moving power to our ponderuus engines 
—in the long, dusky trains that, with shreik and snort, 
speed dart-like athwart our landscapes—and in the great 
cloud-enveloped vessels that darken our friths and rivers, 
and rush in foam over ocean and sea,” 

Coal mines, the remains of primeval forests, form the 
riches and the strength of a nation, In England alone, 
according to Buckland, coals do, by means ot machinery, 
as much work as 400 millions of men could do by hand. 

The conspicuous or characteristic feature of the secon- 
dary period, says Hugh Miller, is not its plants, though 
it possessed, like the earlier age, herbs and plants. “But 
the grand existences of the age, the existences in which 
it excelled every other creation earlier or later, were its 
huge creeping things, its enormous monsters of the deep, 
its gigantic birds. It was peculiarly the age of egg-bearing 
animals, winged and wingless.”’ It was a time of “ whale- 
like reptiles of the sea, crocodiles rivaling the elephant 
in height,” and ‘ numerous birds, some of them of gi- 
gantic size.” 

‘‘The tertiary period had also its prominent class of 
existences. Its flura seems to have been no more con- 
spicuous than that of the present time; its reptiles occu- 
py a very subordinate place; but its beasts of the field 
were by far the most wonderfully developed, both in size 
and number, that ever appeared upon earth. Its mam- 
moths and its mastodons, its rhinoceri and its hippopota- 
mi, its enormous dinotherium and colossal megatherium, 
greatly more than equaled in bulk the hugest mammals of 
the present time, and vastly exceeded them in number, 
The remains of one of its elephants are still so abundant 
amid the frozen wastes of Siberia, that what have been 
not inappropriately termed ‘ivory quarries’ have been 
wrought among their bones for more than a hundred 
years. Tru'y this tertiary age, the third and last of the 
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great geologic periods, was peculiarly the age of great 
beasts of the earth after their kind, and of cattle after 
their kind.” 

If you visit large museums, dear children, you will see 
these wonderful creatures. Learned men, both in Eng- 
land and France, have carefully arranged their successive 
halls according to these three divisions, This is the ar- 
rangement in the British Museum, which is one of the 
wonders of the world, During the Great Exhibition, a group 
of intelligent mechanics, fresh from some manufacturing 
town of the midland counties, were sauntering on through 
its chambers, immediately before Hugh Miller, They 
stood amaz«i before the great dragons of the second 
period, 
its frightful jaws, its teeth polished and brilliant like those 
of the crocodile, the orbits of its eyes a foot in diameter, 
its fins like those of a fish, and its neck like that of a 
boa constrictor. 
“what kind of great beasts are these?” 
“ These are the sea monsters and the creeping things of 
the second great period of organic existence.” 

They passed on and entered the apartment where the 
animals of the third period were placed. 
fore the enormous mammals, the mechanics again stood 
in wonder, and turned to inquire. Mr. Miller said, 
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world—a truth which science long regarded as an absurd. 
ity or an impossibility. 

V. That tle crust of the earth rests on the interior 
fire—a truth only very lately discovered, 

VI. That, nevertheless, this crust was long covered by 
the waters, and rose out of the waters—a truth which 
science formerly derided 





Amongst others they saw the plesiosaurus with | 


VII. That the highest mountains on our globe have 
been thrown up by the power of the fire—a truth which 
science has only been able to see in very recent times, 

VIII. That the earth is wrapped round with an atmos- 
phere, and that the air has weight—truths which have 
been known to sciene only since the time of Galileo, 

IX. That the atmosphere is charged with a very great 


| work, in separating the waters below from the waters 


* Ah, sir,” said they to Mr. Miller, | 
He replied, | 


And there, be- | 


above—a truth which has been admired and wondered at 
since the calculations of Arago. 

X. That the rivers go down by the valleys to the sea, 
which is never filled, and that they go up again to the 
places whence they came. 

XI. That the winds go in circuits and return in their 
circuits, as scientific men have been endeavoring to prove 
only very lately. 

XII. That the stars of heaven are infinite in number, 


| like the sand of the sea-shore for multitude, although 


“‘ These are the huge beasts of the earth and the cattle | 


of the third great period of organic existence.” The 
mechanics again seemed satisfied. 
adds Mr. Miller, ‘had I met them in the first chamber 


of the suit, and had they questioned me respecting the 


organisms with which it is occupied, I would have told | 
| nies of men or nations—although in all former times, and 


them that they were the remains of the herbs and trees 
of the first great period of organic existence.” 

I must not conclude these brief remarks, my friends, 
without telling you that there are still many difficulties 
in the details of this subject, which we do not as yet per- 


* And, of course,” | 


the human eye can only distinguish about 1,000, and the 
ancient astronomers believed there were no more than 1022, 
XIII. That the stars are not gods, as the wisest and 
most religious of the ancient philosophers believed them 
to be, but material things created by God, 
XIV. That the stars have no influence over the desti- 


even in the comparatively modern courts of Charles V. 


| and of the Valois in France, princes, great men, and pev- 


fectly understand, but which will in time be certainly | 


cleared up, as all former difficulties have been. For in- 
stance, one of the principal difficulties is, that shells and 


fish have been tound among the coal measures; which | 
| tion of the original Hebrew word, which means “ ex- 


would seem to indicate that the first forests have not yet 
been found. 


Perhaps the cause of this is, that the coals | 


we now use may have been formed during the convul- | 


sions of the evening that began the fifth day, and per- 
haps the remains of the primitive forests may have been 


consumed and entirely destroyed by the united action of | 
the fire and of the water among the first deposits with | 


which they were covered. Science on all these subjects 


is yet uncertain—it is only yet being formed; but we | 
have already seenits discoveries preceded in so many | 
points by the light of Scripture, that we can have no | 


doubt that in time it will be so well understood that all 


its more recent observations will be in accordance with | 


Scripture truth, like those that have gone before. 
Before concluding, let us repeat, in a few words, some 


of the great facts ot creation with respect to which sci- | 


ence has already borne witness to the truth of the Scrip- 
tures, 
sight have appeared most strange and incredible. 
mention only twenty: 

I. Science has been obliged at last to agree with the 
Bible in saying that the earth is round—a truth which 
the learned men of this world long denied. 


Some of these relate to points which must at first | 
I shall | 


| of his Holy Word. 


II. That the earth, as it is written in the Bible, is | 
hung upon nothing” (Job xxvi, 7)—a truth of which | 


learned men were long ignorant. 


III. That the earth has been created out of nothing at | 
a very remote time in the ages that are past—a truth | 


which science long rejected, believing matter eternal. 
IV. That light existed, and caused the plants to live, 


ple alike believed in magic, and consulted the stars. 
XV. That the sky is not a solid vault, as the ancients 
believed—a mistake which caused the translators of the 
Old Testament, both Greek and Latin to call it “ firma- 
ment,” according to their own notions of science; where- 
as the word ‘‘ firmament” does not give a correct transla- 


panse,”—an admirably chosen and expressive word, 
XVI. That the plants were created on the earth long 


before man. 


XVII. That the animals of the sea and of the air 
were created long before those of the earth. 
XVIII. That the birds of the air are contemporaries 


| of the fishes and other marine animals. 


XIX. That the animals and the plants have both haé 
a beginning, and that there was a time when neither the 
one nor the other were in existence. 

XX. That man, notwithstanding his own pretensions 
in all ages, and the frequent assertions of unbelievers, has 
existed only a eomparatively short time on earth, having 
been created long after the plants, after the birds, after 
the marine animals, after the insects, after the reptiles, 
and after all the terrestrial animals. 

Science, you see, is but a child when compared with 
the Scriptures, What are we to learn from this? Le 
us adore God, my friends; let us adore him as his wis- 
dom and his glory are shown in his magnificent works; 
but, above all, let us adore him for the most precious gift 
And when human science in our 
day ventures to oppose her latest notions to the Holy 
Scriptures, let us listen attentively to all she says, but let 
us always remember, at the same time, that for thirty 
centuries she has never ceased to raise similar objection 
as to other points not less important, with respect to whi 
she has been successively obliged to confess her mistakes 

The subject of our next, and final, lesson will be the 


long before the sun was lighted up to be the light of the | 26th, 27th and 28th verses-of the first chapter of Genesis. 
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The date after the printed address of each subscriber 
shows the last number for which he has paid; thus, 
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Taz Journat, his subscription expires. Should any one 
fail to receive his copy, it will be re-mailed upon notice 
given to this office. Subscriptions may begin with January, 
April, July, or October, 

In remitting money for subscriptions, in amounts of 
$3.00 or over, please send check, draft, or post-office 
money-order, if possible. If neither of these is readily 
procured, the money will be safe if enclosed in a Reais- 
texzp letter, which must be issued at all post-offices, 

Post-masters should always open packages containing 
two or more copies of Tue JourNat, unless when the 













































“ number of copies is printed with the address, 
Me 
E have on hand several articles from 
valued contributors, which will appear 
¥4 indue time. Let no one suppose, because his 
«- § wticle is not published immediately upon its 
a- f reception, that it is rejected. ‘There are many 
*- [i causes that may delay, in a magazine like ours, 
the publication of an article. We cannot pub- 
Ff lish, merely to oblige a friend, matter which 
air | wthought or stvle is unworthy of our pages, 
but if our contributors will have patience with 
‘ies us, we will do our best to satisfy the reasonable 
ag | “Pectations of all. 
the Kes 
Our articte in the March number of the 
ms BJourvan on the “Scheme to Establish a 
. National System of Education,” seems to have 
6 , , ‘ 
fer “corded with the views of the friends of 
ile, § *ducation generally throughout the State, as we 
_ pire received many letters, resolutions and 
_ votes of thanks commending it. 
wis- ia cee 
rks; § Aschoo. pirector of Adams county writes 
gift Husa very earnest letter in opposition to the 
te Policy of paying school directors for their 
m ttvices, He says he has been a director for 
hirty B™0re than twenty years, but that he will re- 
ion gn at once if the office shall be degraded by 
hich Witching to it such a salary as he sees named 
— the friends of the measure. He would 
resis tr work for nothing in so good a cause 






than to receive a salary which could only bring 
into the office persons unfit to fill it. 


Proceepincs of THE Nationa Associa- 
TIONS FOR 1870.—The publishing committee~ 
of the National Associations announce that they 
have made preparation for the publication of 
the proceedings of the meeting held at Cleve- 
land, in August last. The volume will con- 
tain the larger part of the papers read before 
the associations, together with full stenographic 
reports of the discussions following the same,’ 
Among the papers will be the addresses of 
John Ogden, President of the Normal Associa- 
tions, and D, B. Hagar, President of the 
Teachers’ Association ; and reports by Dr. J. 
W. Hoyt, Prof. W. F. Phelps, E. A, Sheldon, 
Miss Delia A. Lathrop, W. T. Harris, LL. D., 
and others. 

The volume will also contain the addresses 
of Hon. F. A. Sawyer, U. S. Senator from 
South Carolina, on Free Common Schools— 
What they do for a State; of Gen. John Eaton, 
National Commissioner of Education, on Zhe 
Relation of the National Government to Public 
Education ; and of Superintendent J. L. Pick- 
ard, cf Chicago, on Physical Culture, The 
whole will constitute a very valuable educa- 
tional document. 

Those not members of the Associations can 
be supplied with copies at $1.00 each, by for- 
warding their address and money to S. H. 
White, Editor of the J/inois Teacher and 
Chairman of the Committee on Publication, 
Peoria, Illinois. 













THE STATE TEACHERS’ 
TION. 


ASSOCIA- 





HE arrangements for the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association at Williams- 
port, commencing August 8th, are in a fair 
stage of advancement, Judging from reports 
that reach us from all parts of the State, the 
prospects are that this will be one of the larg- 
est meetings in the history of the Association, 
The hotel and boarding-house accommoda- 
tions are ample and excellent, ranging in price 
from one to two dollars per day. No arrange- 
ments will be made for the entertainment of 
members gratuitously. The teachers of the 
city have procured, at their own expense, the 
Academy of Music, a large, beautiful and com- 
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fortable room, in which the meetings of the 
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Association will be held. Arrangements are 
in progress to have the usual reduced rates of 
fare on all the railroads of the State. The 
necessary information respecting traveling ac- 
commodations can be obtained by addressing 
Charles H. Harding, ticket agent of the Asso- 
ciation, Nos. 29 and 31 South Front street, 
Philadelphia. 

A. O. Newpher, Millersville, Pa., is 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Association, and Rev. A. R. Horne, City Su- 
perintendent of Williamsport, chairman of the 
Local Committee of Arrangements. 

It is hoped that every earnest teacher and 
friend of education will be present, and that 
the meeting at Williamsport will be what it 
now promises—one of the largest and most in- 
teresting meetings ever held by the State Asso- 
ciation, 





Since writing the above, Mr. Harding, the 
Ticket Agent of the Association, sends us the 


following 
NOTICE. 

It is expected that the arrangements for reduced fares 
for persons attending the State Teachers’ Association this 
year will be completed in time for the June number of 
the Journat. They now promise to be more satisfac- 
tory than for any previous years. If a// the teachers of 
all parts of the State would attend in such numbers as 
come from some counties, the railroad companies would 
more readily respond to the request for a reduction of 
fares. Year after year some companies have kindly of- 
fered reductions in various forms, which were used by so 
few as to make the continued application almost a farce. 
If we desire to be thus obliged, Jet us show by our num- 
bers that there is a demand for such accommodations, 

C. H. Harpine, Ticket Agent. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 





HE meeting of tne National Teachers’ 

Association for the present year will be 
held at St. Louis, Missouri, commencing on 
Tuesday, August 22d. The National Super- 
intendents’ Association and the National Nor- 
mal School Association will meet at the same 
time and place. And we see it stated that the 
Central College Association, ‘‘composed of 
college professors of the ten or twelve States 
from Tennessee to Pennsylvania and Minne- 
sota, will this year merge their deliberations 
in those of the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.” Altogether, these various bodies must 
take to St. Louis on the occasion referred to, 
more of the influential educators of the nation 
than ever before assembled at one time and 
place; and it cannot be doubted that St. Louis 
will receive and entertain them all with true 
Western hospitality. 
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The present, it seems to us, is an opportune 
time for a great meeting of teachers and friends 
of education. The greatest of the unsolved 
problems before this nation to-day is, the rdy. 
cation of the whole people. Questions concern. 
ing tariffs, banks, Alabama claims and projects 
of annexation sink almost into insignificance in 
comparison with a question that lies at the very 
heart of our political system. One ignorant 
citizen in a country like ours is a symptom of 
decay; and yet those who cannot even read and 
write among us are counted by millions. No 
wonder State Legislatures are beginning to 
deepen their investigations eoncerning their 
school systems; no wonder Congress finds time 
to diseuss educational policies; no wonder 
thinking men, in review, and magazine, and 
newspaper, are striving as never before to 
awaken the nation toa sense of the danger 
arising from ignorance. All this gives import. 
ance and opportunity to the proposed meeting 
at St. Louis, and we hope to meet there able 
and earnest school men from all parts of the 
country. St. Louis is a fit place, for many 
reasons, for the meeting at this time of sucha 
Congress of Educators. 

We have seen none of the detailed arrange: 
ments for the meeting. These, however, are 
in good hands, and they will no doubt be well 
looked after. We will venture to make one 
suggestion concerning them, It is that for 
this occasion there be provided a minimum of 
entertainment, with a maximum of hard work. 
Few of those who in their several states or 
localities are bearing the brunt of the battle 
against ignorance, will care to go to St. Louis 
to listen to a reading, a recitation, a song, or 
even to a finely written essay or an eloquent 
lecture upon a theme suited for consideration 
only ata local teachers’ institute. They want to 
get light upon the great national educational 
questions that now press themselves forward for 
solution, and they should be allowed all the 
chance that such an opportunity can be madeto 
afford. 


oe * 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS’ REUNION. 





HE third annual Reunion of the Pitts. 

burgh Teachers and their friends took 
place in the Ralston school building on Friday 
evening, March 31st. Such areunion is anew 
thing, at least so far as this State is concerned, 
among teachers. On one or more occasions @ 
banquet has been provided for the teachers ate 
tending meetings of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; quite frequently the last evening of one 
of our county institutes is occupied witha socia- 
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ble, but to the Pittsburgh teachers, so far as we 
know, belongs the credit of breaking in upon 
the usual monotony of the teacher’s life by es- 
tablishing periodical social reunions. And it 
jsacredit. Teachers, perhaps more than the 
members of any other profession, need relaxa- 
tion, need social enjoyment, need to joke and 
Jaugh. The duties of the school-room in a 
peculiar way weary the patience, exhaust the 
spirit, and diminish the flow of vitality. Teach- 
ers have been accused, and not without reason, 
of being narrow, dull, hard, dry. These ef- 
fects can be guarded against, and this invention 
of the Pittsburgh teachers is one of the best 
ways of doing it. We would have said this 
much from theory before the 31st of March 
last; but we declare that we now know it to 
be true from experience, for we were present 
and saw for ourselves. 

Our readers will expect us to give some of 
the details. 

The first part of the exercises were intellec- 
tual in their character. The participants, to 
the number of several hundred, assembled in 
the lecture-room of the school building, and 
organized by calling Andrew Burtt, esq., to the 
chair. Mr. Burtt made a neat introductory 
address, welcoming all, and closed by reading 
the first regular toast, “Our Common Schools 
—the Nation’s nope,” and calling upon Hon. 
H. Bucher Swope to respond to it. We should 
like to publish the whole of this admirable ad- 
dress, but we can find space only for the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which will show its spirit 
and power: 

Since its establishment in 1835, the progress of the 
Common School system has been rapid, and the conse- 
quent growth of our State in wealth and intelligence is 
the best evidence of its influence and utility. It had 
many difficulties and obstacles to surmount; for truth 
always enters the world like a humble child, with few to 
receive her, and it is only when she has grown in years 
and strength that she is sought and wooed. And suc- 
cessful as the system has been in its operation, there is 
still a prejudice that has not been broken down—that 
prevails throughout the whole Commonwealth—and that 
is exercising a baneful and pernicious influence upon the 
whole social organism. It is the narrow notion that the 
public schools are intended for the education of the poor, 
only as such. Ifthe sun shed his glorious beams more 
effulgently on the rich man’s palace than on the poor 
man’s cottage—if the great Eternal had provided for the 
poor a less gorgeous earth and a less brilliant sky—if the 
Creator had enstamped the mind of the poor man’s child 
with the imprint of a daser birth, then might the pale 
sons of aristocracy and wealth enjoy alone the benefits 
and blessings of refined education. But mind is the off- 
spring of immortality. It wants but light; and misfortune, 
difficulty and poverty will but stimulate its vigor. Be- 
stowed by the inspiration of the Almighty, its energies 
will not be restrained—its power cannot be destroyed. It 
is alike invincible in the hovel and in the palace—in the 
hut of the slave and the home of the free. The son of 
the poor tallow-chandler, though compelled to sit up and 
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read by the dim light of the two-penny dip while the 
scion of aristocracy reclined on his downy pillow, planted 
his foot upon the neck of kings, added new provinces te 
the domain of science, and bound the lurid lightning with 
a hempen cord to a frail chariot of glass. In the language 
of Bishop Doane, “‘ the common school is cummon—not 
as an inferior, not as the school for poor men’s chil- 
dren—but as the light and air are common.” 


At the conclusion of Mr. Swope’s address, 
other toasts were read and short responses made 
by Rev. Dr. Douglass, W. C. Moreland, esq., 
T. J. Craig, esq., Josiah Cohen, esq., State Su- 
perintendent Wickersham and others. 

At half past ten o’clock, W. R. Ford, esq., 
chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
announced that supper was ready on the lower 
floor. ‘This announcement brought the “ feast 
of reason” to a close, and the feast of appetite 
began. 

The tables were very beautifully arranged ; 
indeed, we have never seen handsomer ones 
anywhere, and loaded down, as one of the re- 
porters present remarks, “‘with hearty substan- 
tials and toothsome dainties,” 

Scarcely had full justice been done in this 
department, when the sound of music was 
heard overhead, and the younger class of teach- 
ers and their friends hurried away from the 
banqueting room to engage in what Mr. Burtt 
facetiously called ‘‘exercises in light gymnas- 
tics,” in the hall above. Of course, our age, 
if nothing else, prevented us from doing more 
than look at the exercises. We were not alone 
in looking, however, for, at one o’clock, when 
we left the platform, several gentlemen, older 
and graver than ourself, were stil] enjoying 
the scene. We thought the young people 
safe in their hands, and so left them. 


BLOOMSBURG STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 





HE board of school directors of the bo- 

rovgh of Danville recently paid a visit in 
a body to the State Normal School at Blooms- 
burg, and one of them, in a leter to the Dan- 
ville American, dated Feb. 28, thus speaks of 
their visit and the school: 


“The board of school directors of this Borough desire 
through your indulgence to express their appreciation of 
the Bloomsburg State Normal School, Our directors 
visited this institution of learning, in a body, on Thursday, 
the 16th inst., and were received in a very kind manner 
by the Principal, Mr. Henry Carver, and the entire fac- 
ulty. The object of the Danville board of education in 
visiting this institution of learning, was to gain informa- 
tion which we deem necessary, preparatory to grading and 
remodeling the schools of the borough and studies therein, 
We know of no place better calculated to furnish the de- 
sired information, than a Normal School, whose leading 
features are the preparation of teachers for our common 
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schools. Happily to those aspiring to this honorable 
profession, in the counties of Columbia, Montour, Union, 
Snyder, Northumberland, Dauphin, Perry, Juniata, 
Mifflin and Luzerne, the Normal School of the Sixth 
District has for its Principal such a practical educator as 
Henry Carver, A. M, The buildings are well planned, 
and laid out to secure the especial comfort of thestudents, 
The grounds command a view of the surrounding coun- 
try, and are arranged with care, The Principal of the 
school having been the architect and contractor in the 
erection of the buildings, has exhibited great care in 
the internal arrangement of the buildings as well as 
architectural skill in its appearance. The Board of In- 
struction consists at present of Henry Carver, A. M., 
Principal; I. O. Best, A. M., Assistant Principal ; Miss 
Sarah A. Carver, Preceptress, teacher of Botany and 
French; J. W. Ferree, A. M., professor of natural scien- 
ces and astronomy; H. D. Walker, A. M., professor of 
rhetoric and higher mathematics; James C. Brown, 
teacher of mathematics and German; Miss Lizzie Schuy- 
ler, Superintendent of Model School; Miss Alice M. 
Carver, teacher of instrumental music ; August Brandau, 
professor of instrumental music; Mrs. Emma Rock, 
teacher of painting and drawing, There are about one 
hundred and eighty pupils attending this school at pres- 
ent; of this number 80, or thereabouts, board at the in- 
stitution, and the rest are day-pupils. The attendance 
is always larger in the summer than in the winter season, 
as agreat many of the advanced students are employed 
as teachers in the public schools during the latter season 
of the year.” 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
UPERINTENDENT JONES of Erie 
has compiled and forwarded to us the fol- 

lowing interesting statistics : 

«« From the report of Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, for 
the year ending June 6, 1870, we gather the 
following, showing the average cost per pupil 
for one month, and the average salaries paid to 
male and female teachers, in the principal 
yg and cities of the State: 


1, Philadelphia, cost per pupil... $1 54 
Se Peg | sikentercscsscscions I 44 
i, Wemmnenerere, HH  ockn con ccssensveses I 37 
4. Easton, ise tC oe I 12 
5. Meadville. Se FW gensecees eseeesese vee 1 06 
ee ee  eanastonasiadsces 1 of 
7. Allegheny, we GP. CO. a denesennundeiaess I 00 
8. Lancaster, Mt). SD : piehadedotentenwbds 98 
g. Erie, 7, OS castscasanometinges 97 
Zo. Williamsport, © © © . rcccccccccecsscoess 95 
“ Chester, OF ee RE ciunstpas subeahbaeaea 95 
11. Harrisburg, Wit Oe re 89 
12. Reading, a OR vedas cadens ces: 
a, epmennneig, SO Oe vices wadoveess ses 85 
14. Pottsville, RP GE? Macias Sepagaees ces 84 
15. Allentown, Se © “OM YZ obusd chicbdeecade 80 
16. Altoona, PE ONE OD Be isee obbdesdekees 70° 

AVERAGE SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

Males, Females 
Philadelphia ..,....00 sssseeees 100000135 98 $43 61 
ONNEN siisntisss Katubensir csccsesse 137 25 49 37 
REG sins ted ccdsacced staves » GB 50 49 68 
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NB issititinstiieniacaenes » 2608 37 45 
DRONE VINE .icccccss siscccccscsoseecss 65 00 42 00 
OEE CRIES iss: edie cecsasvecccons 90 OO 41 46 
Allegheny ...cccee seocecees cpvidnctn SOF OO 43 20 
Lancaster ...sssee+sececeee - seeeeee o 64 16 30 30 
Pi icasidenendacsdae ws eeccees cocceee 70 64 39 19 
PRAGUE vcesscses corsscassnians ~ $7 05 53 95 
Chester.....c00 teeeeee eee seseeeese 72 50 38 28 
PIRDUIG csadceses ccctes cstisncssens “6G 30 40 56 
ROSES sicssssn csriscsomncia 88 95 27 70 
Chambersburg .......0++e eeccccecee 69 00 32 18 
PORSVENE. «50008600 ceaccegee.ccesseee » 96 25 34 29 
Allentown .ecccccoces soereeene cevere |= 60 45 34 34 
AltOONA ..cccccce soccccesscerecscees - 6000 44 33 


“As to salaries, Pittsburgh has the highest 
average for males, and Williamsport the lowest; 
while the latter town leads in average for fe- 
males, and Reading brings up the rear, with 
Lancaster a short distance in advance. 

*«* From the same source, we learn that the 
principal of the Titusville schools receives the 
highest salary of any public school teacher in 
the State, outside of Philadelphia, being $2,000 
per annum. According to the size of the place, 
Meadville pays the highest salary to its City 
Superintendent, being $2,000 per annum.” 


DISTRICT TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





OR several years prior to 1865 there was 

a law on our statute book requiring the 
holding of a District Teachers’ Institute in all 
the school districts of the State, but in that 
year it was repealed in all the counties except 
Westmoreland; and, since that time, the hold- 
ing of District ‘Institutes has been a voluntary 
matter with teachers and directors. 

The repeal of the law alluded to was proba- 
bly a step backward, but it is a gratifying fact 
that these District Institutes are still held ina 
large number of our most progressive districts. 
Indeed, our observation leads us to think that 
they are increasing both in number and inter- 
est. Hundreds of them have been in opera: 
tion during the past term of our schools, and 
generally with the most satisfactory results. 
The following resolution passed, March 25th, 
at the last meeting of the District Institute of 
Scott township, Allegheny county, shows their 
general spirit, and points, if we mistake nof, to 
the re enactment of the law, repealed in 1865, 
at no very distant day: 

Resolved, That in view of the success that has at- 
tended the Institute of Scott township, and the benefi- 
cial effects r.sulting therefrom, we recommend to the 
directors of the different townships of Allegheny county, 


that institutes be held in each and every school district in 
the county.” 


Gen. Eaton, Nationat Commissioner OF 
Epucation, in some remarks introductory to 
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the tables contained in his circular for August 
last, says: ‘Our statesmen, in answer to ques- 
tions in regard to the relation of ignorance to 
the voting population, will notice that the ma- 
jority in the last general election being 309,- 
722, had less than one-fifth of the illiterate 
voters combined, they could have determined 
the election; and that the non-reading and 
writing voters outnumbered the majorities in 
seventeen states; while a case on trial before 
a jury stands a chance of having in the different 
states from one to eight, and on the average 
from one to five jurors, who cannot read and 
write.” 

He adds in the same connection: ‘The 
close relation of internal revenue receipts to 
the condition of intelligence is also very sig- 
nificant. Of course the concentration in lo- 
calities of accumulated wealth, or of those pro 
ductions specially taxed, such as whisky and 
tobacco, which may come in to disturb the 
general relation of income to intelligence, are 
not here excepted, As the facts stand they are 
not to be overlooked by our thcughtful finan- 
ciers. Brains, skilled industry, more than soil or 
climate, or mineral resources, constitute a nation’s 
wealth.” 

We have taken the privilege of emphasizing 
the last sentence. 


Tue Greenspurc Trisune of March 3oth, 
in an able article on the ‘Revision of the 
School Laws” criticises with some severity the 
work of the late commissioners, saying ‘‘that it 
is not satisfactory to the school men of the 
Commonwealth, nor by any means up to the 
level of their just expectations, or the growing 
demands of the times,” and suggests the ap- 
pointment of a new commission, whose spec- 
ial duty it shall be to make the required re- 
vision, to consist of State Superintendent Wick- 
ersham and ex-State Superintendents C. A. 
Black and H. C, Hickok. 

The Zribune says that members of the bar, 
as a general rule, do not profess to be familiar 
with the various acts of Assembly relating to 
education ; and adds with much force, respect- 
ing the educational policy which is embodied 
in a code of school] law, that ‘*any one who 
would regard our school law as a mere piece 
of legal mechanism, and should undertake to 
take it to pieces and put it together again in 
new shapes, without regard to its history and 
outgrowth, and the diversified circumstances 
and communities to which it must apply, and 
the extent to which it is entrenched in the 
habits, consciousness, and affections of the peo- 
ple—would be very apt to give us, as is very 
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evident, an emasculated and enfeebled re-organi- 
zation that would be many steps downward 
and backward, instead of upward and forward, 
in the line of expanding development and ac- 
celerated progress.” 


2 —_—_ 





piFE JXMoNG THE SCHOOLS. 


Wituiam F. Hucues of South Woodbury 
township, Bedford county, out of §9 pupils on 
the roll had a percentage of attendance for the 
last month of his term of 97, and for the whole 
term of four months of 88. His school was 
visited during the term by 125 persons. 

Eli Kagarise, of the same township, had a 
percentage of attendance of 95 during the last 
two months of his school. 


Tue Beprorp Inquirer speaks in flattering 
terms of the success of the Union school of 
that place for the past term, under she princi- 
palship of Mr, H. G. Weimer. 


Waynessoro, Franklin county, is about to 
erect a new school-house fora graded school. 
A committee appointed by the board of direc- 
tors recently visited Harrisburg, Strasburg, 
Lancaster county, and other places to acquaint 
themselves with the best plans of building 
school-houses. This is a very judicious way 
of making a beginning, and the directors of 
Waynesboro merit the thanks of the com- 
munity they represent. 


Butter, Butler county, will erect a new 
school-house for a Graded School the coming 
season. The board of directors are making 
inquiries for the best plans, 


Drawinc has been adopted as a branch of 
instruction in all the departments of the public 
schools of Philadelphia, except the Primary, 
and in this department it will be taught asa 
matter of course. This is considered by the 
friends of education in that city a very gratify- 
ing step in advance. 

Drawing is also taught, not always with 
much system, in all the best schools in the 
State. Teachers find by experiment that chil- 
dren can learn to write amd draw in the same 
time they can learn to write alone. This 
being true, the way seems o-en for the univer- 
sal introduction of this useful branch of instruc- 
tion into our schools. 


Reports published in the Bedford Gazette 








show that many of the schools of that county 
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were closed with examinations and exhibi- 
tions. Speaking of the work done by the 
schools during the term, the Gazette says: 
**Much good has been accomplished,” and 
that “‘ there appears to have been more inter- 
est taken in school affairs by teachers, scholars 
and parents than heretofore.” 

The Normal Institute of Bedford, which 
has held an annual session for some eight or 
ten years, has greatly improved the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers, We understand it will 
re-open this year at about the usual time. 





A Normat Institute for the county of Ly- | 


coming was opened in April, 1870, at Mon- 
toursville, a town of fifteen hundred inhabi- 
tants, situated four miles east of Williamsport. 
It was very successful, and we are pleased to 


learn from a circular just received that it was | 


re-opened April 12th. A second term will 
commence August gth. 

The principal object of this Institute is to 
prepare teachers, and we hope it will be large- 
ly patronized, It will furnish much needed 
instruction to a large class of teachers who can- 
not attend State Normal Schools. 

Mr. T’. F. Gahan, the Principal, has the 


reputation of being an accomplished teacher, 


and the circular states that “The County Su- | 


perintendent, J. T. Reed, Esq., will devote his 
entire time, when not otherwise engaged in his 
official duties, as instructor in the school, will 
examine the annual class, and grant provisional 
and professional certificates to those who have 
pursued the prescribed course of study and 
pass a satisfactory examination in the same.” 





From tHE Report of the Principal, we 
notice that, with 206 names on the list, the 
new Graded School of Strasburg, Lancaster 
county, had an average attendance for the past 
term of six months of 93 per cent. Among 
the visitors to this school there occur the 
names of the following ladies: Misses Cora 
Black, Rachie Lefevre, Emma Skeen, and Jane 
Skeen ; and Mrs. Phebe Gilliland, Mrs, G. H. 
Maynard, and Mrs. John Humphreville. ‘This 
has the right look, and we like it exceedingly. 
It would have been still better if the mothers 
and sisters of all the two hundred and six chil- 
dren in the school had paid such visits. 

School visitation is much neglected’ through- 
out the whole State, and especially by women. 
It is seldom indeed that the mother or sister of 
a child in school visits him there, and yet such 
visits, when properly considered, are a duty to 
neglect which is to do a wrong both te pupils 
and teachers. Let the good example of the 
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| half a dozen Strasburg ladies, whose names we 
| have mentioned, be everywhere imitated. 
| AssociaTIONS OF PERMANENT TEACHERS.— 
| By Permanent teachers in Pennsylvania are 
meant the teachers who hold either the State 
_Normal School Diploma or the Permanent 
| Teachers’ Certificate issued by the School De- 
partment. Of this class of teachers there are 
about eight hundred teaching in the State, and 
‘ they constitute the very cream of the profession, 
| both intellectually and professionally. 
| Some two years ago the Permanent Teach- 
| ers of Lancaster county formed themselves in- 
to an association and adopted a constitution 
_and by-laws. During the late session of the 
| Teachers’ Institute in that county this associa- 
tion held meetings for the transaction of busi- 
ness and occupied one of the evenings of the 
Institute week with certain public exercises. 
| We now notice with pleasure that the Per- 
| manent Teachers of York county are following 
| the example of their professional brethren in 
Lancaster. A meeting of the York association. 
| was held at Wrightsville in that county, on 
| the 22nd of February, which, judging from 
| the published proceedings, was attended with 
| much interest. 

These movements are highly commendable 
|and should be imitated by the Permanent 
| Teachers throughout the State. Let there be 
| formed a great Teachers’ Brotherhood, Sucha 
| union will protect the interests of the profess- 
| ion and give it dignity and power. 
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SUPERINTENDENT Reep of Lycoming contin- 
ues to publish spirited educational articles in 
the Williamsport papers. 





Siras Wricut, late Professor in the Blooms- 
burg State Normal School, is now Superintend- 
ent of Plymouth Borough public schools, 
Luzerne county. 





Georce P, Futton, Principal of the High- 
land schools, 16th Ward, Pittsburgh, delivered, 
on the 18th of March, before the Teachers’ 
Institute of that city, a eulogy upon the char- 
acter and services of Hon. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes. The effort is well spoken of. 





Gerorce J. Luckey, City Superintendent of 
schools in Pittsburgh, in a late report to the 
Board of Control, acknowledges the receipt 








of a number of vajuable school reports from 
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Hon. H. C. Hickok, formerly State Superin- 
tendent. Mr. Luckey adds that their library 
now contains every school] report issued by the 
State School Department from the adoption of 
the school law in 1834 to the present time. 





Mrs. M. JosepHine Warren, a lady of cul- 
ture and ability from New England, has made 
her mark as an elocutionist in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, where she has at present, under her 
training a considerable number of young ladies 
from among the first schools in the city. She 
has also begun a good work in her profession 
at some of our county institutes. 





D. B. Danner, Principal of the Graded 
School of Manheim, Lancaster county, pub- 
lishes in the Sentine/ of that borough an inter. 
esting and suggestive report for the present term. 





Miss Marrtua SuHorrner, of Phoenixville, 
has been elected principal of the High School 
of Norristown, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Miss Long. 





Joun G. Moore and George Eastburn, the 
former a graduate of the State Normal School 
at Millersville, and the latter of Yale College, 
are Co-Principals of the Hallowell High 
School, located in Fourth St., above Arch, 
Philadelphia. ’ 





Tue Boarp or Trustees of our State Agri- 
cultural College have selected Rev. James 
Colder, president of Hillsdale College, Mich,, 
as the successor of Dr. Burrowes. Mr. Colder 
is a native of this State, and a brother of Wm. 
Colder, a well known citizen of Harrisburg. 
He was formerly president of the Pennsylva- 
nia Fruit Growers’ Society, is a man of fine 
attainments and much natural experience, and 
will bring to the discharge of his new duties a 
rich fund of experience, Under the presidency 
of Dr. Burrowes, the Agricultural College was 
making very favorable progress, which we trust 
will be continued under the management of 
Mr. Colder, until the institution be no longer 
an experiment but a success.—Phi/a, Press. 





PACETIA. 





A coop story is told of a late college Presi- 
dent near Boston. On one occasion the college 
students substituted a large dictionary instead 
of the Bible, at the morning devotions. On 
opening the book he at once saw the situation; 
but he said nothing and proceeded to the prayer, 
which he prolonged for an hour. The students 
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got out of all patience; but they appreciated the 
sly remark of the venerable President on his 
retiring, that he ‘* found all the words he needed 
in the volume they had placed on his desk.” 

AN UNDERGRADUATE at Cambridge, who, the 
Boston Advertiser says, found-among the ques- 
tions on his examination paper this: ‘ Wh 
will not a pin stand upon its point ?” elabo- 
rately explained the point thus: 1. A pin will 
not stand on its head; much léss is it possible 
that it should stand on its point. 2. A point, 
according to Euclid, is that which has no parts 
and no magnitude. A pin cannot stand on 
that which has no parts and no magnitude, and, 
therefore, a pin cannot stand on its point. 3.- 
It will if you stick it in. 








At a certain Acapemy in Pennsylvania 
some years ago, about twenty young men oc- 
cupied a large room in the story next the roof 
asa dormitory. Access to the roof was easily 
had through the windows, and on summer even- * 
nings the young men, after preparing themselves 
to retire, sometimes took it into their heads to: 
exercise a little in the open air outside. This 
was forbidden by the authorities of the school, 
but they found it easy to escape detection by 
stationing a sentinel at the head of the stairway 
to give the alarm in case of danger, when all 
quickly returned to the room and in a moment 
were quietly in bed, some of them pretending 
to be asleep. On one occasion the play on the: 
roof was *‘tox and hounds,” and as it went on. 
more than the usual amount of noise was made. 
The alarm was at last given, and the bounds 
hurried to the room and were in bed in good 
time, but the fox, a large, muscular, good-na- 
tured fellow, being at a part of the roof some 
distance from a window, reached his bed just 
as the principal of the institution entered the 
room, and with a dexterous spring placed him- 
self under the covering; but he had no sooner 
done so tham with a tremendous leap he stood, 
fiercely scratching himself, in the middle of the- 
floor, dreadfully frightened at the unexpected 
fire in the rear that he had met with in his ef-. 
fort to escape that which threatened him in 
front, A couple of wasps had taken possession 
of the bed, and boldly defended themselves 
against the intruder. The principal at once 
understood the situation; and, with a smile 
that he could scarcely keep from being a laugh, 
quickly turned about and left the room with- 
out saying a word, The “‘wasp”—for by this 
name our hero was ever afterward called—re- 
ceived no further discipline except some days 
after a sly compliment upon his skill in gym~ 
nastics, 
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DEPARTMENT oF Common Scuoots, ) 
HarrispurG, May, 1871. f 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No | NAMES, RESIDENCE, 


| 

735|George P. se agigad YO Leh 
736) Miss E, J. Haines.,...| Allentown, 
737|Miss A.'E. Reichard..| 

738\ Joseph Garrison..... | Bloomsburg, Columbia 
739| John A. Logan........ | Buchanan, Allegheny 
740\Sarah Haley............ | Allegheny City, “ 
741| Harriet A. Graham... | ™ 

742|Sarah J. Payne... ... 


igh county 
‘ce “cc 
“ 


| «“ 


743| Frances N. Smith.....| ™ sis = 
744; Anna H. Brown.,,.... wy - ” 
745|Lina Anderson.........| “ sas = 
746|Ellen McCutchen.....|Buchanan, “ “ 
747|Sarah J. May.,.......| Allegheny City, “ « 


748)|Peter B. Resgner......|Ualen Forge, Lebanon 








749|D. B. Kochenberger..| Lebanon, “ “ 

750|Henry E. Fisher...... Annville, “ a 

751| Jos, W. Crabb......... 'East Hanover, “ “ 

752|W. C. P, Metler...... |Snydertown, Northuml’d “ 

753! W. H. Snyder.,........ Catawissa, Columbia ae 
+ 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


The final examinations at the several State 
Normal Schools will commence the present 
year as follows: 


At Kutztown, on Monday, May rsth, at | 


zp. m. At Edinboro’, on Thursday, June 
8th, at 9 a.m. At Mansfield, on Monday, 
June t2th, at 9 a. m. At Bloomsburg, on 
Thursday, June 15th, at 9 a. m. 
ville, on Wednesday, July 5th, at 9 a.*m. 

The Boards of Examiners for the severa 
schools have not yet been appointed. 


l 


+ 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS, 


A convention of superintendents including 
county, city and borough superintendents, will 
be held at Harrisburg, commencing on Tuesday, 
June z2oth, at 2 p. m. 

Among the topics that will be presented for 
consideration are the following, viz. : 

1. The District Superintendency. 

2. High Schools. 

County Teachers’ Institutes. 

4. A Uniform Standard of Examinations. 

5. The Cause and Cure of Absenteeism and 
Irregular Attendance. 

6. Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

7. Branch Institutes. 

8. Additions to the Branches of Study now 
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g. Normal Institutes and the Relation of 
County Superintendents thereto. 

Some of these topics will be introduced by 
the reading of short papers, and the others 
will be open for discussion without such in- 
troduction, Besides these topics of general 
interest, special business of great importance to 
Superintendents .will be brought before the 
convention, 

As no convention of Superintendents was 
held last year, it is expected that every Super- 
intendent in the State will make the necessary 
arrangements to be present. Let the conven- 
tion be entirely full. 

Efforts will be made to secure the usual re- 
duction in fare on the leading railroads, and at 
the hotels of Harrisburg; and what is done in 
these respects will be made known in the June 
number of the Journat, or by a special circu- 
lar sent to the several Superintendents and others 
interested. Superintendents will be expected 
to make similar arrangements for themselves, 
if desired, on local railroads. 

ad 
TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


I. 
| Inasmuch as a mistake was made in the last 
| number of the ScHoot Journat in publishing 
| the date for the commencement of the next 
| school year, the following notice is repeated : 

County Superintendents are requested to for- 
| ward to the ‘Department no annual report that 
| does not contain the names and address of the 

officers of the board of directors for the next 
| school year, commencing on the first Monday 

of June, 1871. Any report received in viola- 
| tion of this direction will be at once returned 
| for correction to the officer forwarding the same. 
| Il, 

County Superintendents are requested to take 
| steps at once to secure as many District Annual 
Reports and Certificates as possible, by the time 
the Convention of Superintendents shall meet 
in this city, June 2oth, and bring them along 
when they come tothe convention. The De- 
| partment will consider it a great favor if super- 
intendents will bring reports from all the dis- 
tricts in their respective counties. This will 
very much facilitate the work of the Depart- 
ment and secure the early payment of the 
State appropriation. 

We would be very glad also to receive their 








| 


| 
} 





Required by Law. 


own annual reports at the same time. 
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Superintendents are also requested to bring | 
with them their postage bills for the year close | 
ing next June. These bills must embrace only | 
the postage incurred in correspondence with | 


| Alphabet and Spelling, 
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|Geography,, 


( 1st Reader, Physical Geography, 


| 2nd do. History of the U. S. 
Reading: + 3rd_ do. Mental Arithmetic, 

| 4th do. Written = do. 

| 5th do. |Grammar, 


the Department, and be properly itemized and | Writing or Drawing on Slates, Physiology, 


receipted. 





COUNTY INSTITUTES, 


A county institute has now held in every coun- 
ty in the State except Luzerne, which will hold 
its meeting at Kingston, May 22d. The insti- 
tute for Allegheny county was held April 3d, 
and was a very successful meeting. 

- 
SUPERINTENDENT COMMISSIONED. 


Hugh McCandless, Esq., was commissioned 
County Superintendent of Armstrong county 





for the unexpired term of Samuel Murphy, de- | 


ceased. His post-office address is Freeport, 
Armstrong county. 
> a 


TEACHERS’ REPORT TO COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


In accordance with what seems to be the | 
general wish of Superintendents, we submit 
below a form of Teachers’ report to County 
Superintendent. We present it here for the 





Penmanship, Algebra, 
| Drawing, Geometry, 
| Vocal Music, Etymology. 


Note to the Teaeher : This report is to be made out im- 
mediately after the closing of the school and sent directly 
to the proper County Superintendent. 

J. P. Wickersnam, 
State Supt. Com. Schools. 


ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Daniel Harrington, esq., school director, 
Newtown Mills, Forest county, writes us a 
very earnest letter in favor of a change in the 
mode of electing county superintendents. He 
thinks the salaries of the respective superin. 
| tendents should be fixed by law, and that the 
boards of directors throughout the State should 
be allowed to meet at their usual places of 
meeting, cast their votes for superintendent, 
and then delegate one of their number to con. 
vey the result at a specified time to the proper 
county seat, where, upon ascertaining who was 
elected, the certificate of election could be 
made out and forwarded to the School Depart- 
ment, 








purpose of receiving Suggestions in regard to it. 
The form, it will be noticed, is quite similar 
to the one used by Superintendent Newlin, 
and publiskei in a previous number of the | 
Journat. Wher madeascomplete as possible, | 
it is the intention of the Department to have a | 
sufficient number printed to supply all the | 
counties with their necessary quota. 


FORM OF REPORT. 
» County Superintendent of 


To 
county : 

Sir: The following is the report of 
District for the term of 
’ 187 H 
Whole number of male scholars enrolled dering term — 

“ female - — 
Average attendance during the term. .......0. sssseseeees —_— 
Percentage of attendance sie ay oe ee epee eee — 
Number of children of school age not in school........ — | 
Number of visits by the County Superintendent....... _— 

“ it District Pi eaveaes — 
ROO 636550655 sc8sssscsacens Ny 
Clergymen 2.20000 secsvessesee — | 
CROMGME ies shes csdindesitionss _ 
Did you have a public examination of your pupils ? 
Did you read the Bible in school ? 
Did you attend a district institute ? 
Did you attend the county institute? 
Did you read any work on teaching ? 
Did you take the School Journal or any other educa- 

tional periodical ? 


Number of pupils studying the following branches : 











— School 
months, ending 























“ “ 
“cc “ 
ii “ 


Mr. Harrington thinks that this plan would 
save much time and expense, and lead to the 
selection of persons to fill the office of super- 
intendent solely with reference to their fitness 
to perform its duties. His views are worthy 
of consideration. 


THE DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCY, 





The weakest part of our school system is 
acknowledged to be our school district organi- 
zations, Little future progress can be made 
without adding new strength here. Fresh 
water, rich earth, and invigorating sunshine are 
needed about the roots of our system. Its de- 


| velopment, to be in accordance with our insti- 


tutions, must be upward. In this view, the 
District Superintendency becomes a matter of 


| great importance, for it is almost certain that 


the healthy future growth of the system will 
take this direction. As signs of the times, 
| therefore, we present below the reports of the 
| District Superintendents of the districts of Mill 
| Creek and Wayne, in the county of Erie. In 
these districts the superintendents are practical 
teachers, not members of the boards, and devote 
all their time to their official duties. Their 
| reports are a sufficient evidence that their work 
has been of a valuable character 
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THE MILL CREEK REPORT, 

There are fourteen schools in session in the township. 
Considerable effort was made by the Directors to make 
the schools of this township unsurpassed by any in the 
county. The terms were consolidated into one of seven 
months; the system of boarding around was abolished ; 
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wages were raised to a figure higher perhaps than in any | 


other part of the county; the office of District Superin- 
tendent was created, and special examinations were held— 
no teacher being employed whose certificate did not ave- 
rage as good as 13. Two of the teachers are graduates 
of the State Normal School at Edinboro: one holds a per- 
manent, and one a professional certificate, and most of 
the others have attended the Normal School at Edinboro. 
The following teachers were engaged: Misses E Perry, 
E. A. Robison, L. Caldwell, S. M, Olds, S, J. Brown, 
Maggia Gray, and Lottie Brown. 
S. C. Brooks, A. M. Bennett, C.S, Wood, J. E. Cook, 
T. H. Crandall and Wm. Swanson, 





| May, 


cent. of attendance thus far is 79, being 11 per cent. 
higher than the attendance throughout the State for the 
past year; and I am glad to report that after visiting our 
schools for three successive years, the standard of ex- 
cellence in the present term is much higher than it has 
been for the two previous years, One good reason foz 
this improvement is the fact that our schools have re- 
ceived more attention from school officers in the way of 
visitations. I have, for two years, been accompanied by 
our County Superintendent and different members of the 


| school-board in my visitations, which I think is a great 


help to our schools; but I much regret that I am not 
able to report more visits from the parrens of our schools, 
Patrons, it is the training of your children that our teach- 


| ers have in hand; had you not better see that it is well 


Messrs. L. T. Fisk, | 


Whole number of pupils enrolled, 501 ; average num- | 


Per cent. of attendance on average enrollment, 79. The 
apparent discrepancy between the whole number, and the 
average number enrolled, is owing to the term beginning 
early in the fall. By comparing the enrollment and at- 
tendance of the last school year, consisting of a summer 
and a winter term with the present term, the result is 
quite satisfactory and shows greatly to the advantage of 
the one term system. ‘The average per cent. of attend- 
ance for each teacher is as follows, viz.: Miss Caldwell 88, 
Mr, Swanson 86, Miss Perry 83, Miss Gray 81, Mr. 
Brooks 79, Mr. Cook 78, Miss S. Brown 78, Mr. Wood | 
77, Mr. Bennet 76, Miss Robison 76, Miss Olds 75, | 
Miss L. Brown 75, Mr. Fisk 74, Mr. T. H. Crandall | 
71. Forthe last month (January) the per cent. was very 
good, varying from 85 to 95. 

County Superintendent Taylor and Mr. Burton, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors, have visited every school | 
in the township. All the other directors, except one, 
and many of the patrons, have made visits. My time has 
been occupied in duties pertaining to the schools, mostly 
in visiting them, having made 135 visits during the four 
months that the schools have been in session. 

The houses have, with very few exceptions, been found 
in good condition. There is a uniformity of text- books 
throughout the township, The interest of the pupils 
and the discipline of the schools have been good. 

District Institutes have been held once in two weeks, 
The first five were held at different school-houses, the 
schoo] being in session in the forenoon, the teachers in 
the afternoon criticising the methods of teaching. This 
seemed a profitable manner of conducting the institute, 
and was discontinued only when the state of the weather 
and the roads made it inconvenient for the teachers to 
meet at the different houses. The other exercises con- 
sisted of General Wiscussions, Orations, Class-drills, Essays, 
Declamations and Select Readings. 

Both the attendance and the interest manifested have 
been very good. We enter upon the remainder of the 
term with increased zeal and interest, upon the part of 
all connected with the schools, and we hope to present a 
still more gratifying report at the close of the term, 

‘THomas Osporn, Jr., Dist. Supt. 





THE WAYNE REPORT. 


As Distict Superintendent of the schools of Wayne, 
I submit the following for the consideration of directors, 
patrons, &c.: 

There are eleven schools in session the present term, 
with an aggregate enrollment of 262 pupils. The per 








done, and cheer the little ones and the teacher by your 
presence in the school-room ? 

We have employed four male and seven female teach- 
ers the present term, at an average salary of $24 50 per 
month for males, and $21 for females. On visitation I 


ber enrolled, 400; average number in attendance, 317: | have placed our teachers in two grades; six in the first 


and five in the second, I have placed in the first grade 
those teachers whose mode of instruction is sys- 
tematic, whose classification is good, and whose room is 
rendered attractive by cleanliness, ventilation and other 
little arrangements that contribute much to make a 
school-room enticing, On entering one school-room, 
the walls of which were decorated with cards and pic- 
tures, and the teacher’s stand with a beautiful house plant, 
I was pleased to learn that the teacher considered these 


| appendages necessary to the comfort and attractiveness of 
| 


her school. Several of our teachers remarked to me that 


| it was impossible for them to keep their rooms in the 


proper condition while so many public meetings were: 


| held in them. I trust the time will come when all of these. 


exercises will be removed. I would respectfully suggest 
‘o our teachers that if they are desirous of knowing which 
grade they are placed in, ask yourselves if you allow 
whispering during recitations, or allow your pupils to ate 


| tract your attention from the recitation by asking ques- 
| tions, pronouncing words, &c. 


I herewith append two 
resolutions passed by our School Board, which I think of 
importance and worthy of imitation by other School 
Boards of the county : 

Resolved, That we require our teachers to attend the 
County Institute at Corry, and pay them for their time 
while attending the same. 

Resolved, That we, as a School Board, require our 
teachers to spend the last two weeks of the term in a 
general review, and that we will during said time visit all] 
of our schools with a view to ascertaining the proficiency 
made by each pupil during the term. 

J. G. Kincarnz, Dist. Supt. 


a 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 








Apams.—T'e county superintendent commenced a 
school for teachers March 27. The attendance is large, 
and the promise of usefulness good. Nearly all the rural 
schools are now closed; with a few exceptions they have 
been comparative'y successful. Though the average of 
the schools through the country has slightly improved’ 
over the preceding year, yet with the present insufficient 
terms and salaries, the best teachers are each year leaving. 
and their places are supplied with novice:. 

Bucxs.—The directors of Solebury have decided to 
make a systematic gradation in the salaries of their teach- 
ers, to commence with the beginning of the school year. 
This is an advanced step, and it is expected that the 
attendant results will show the wisdom of their course. 
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Others, it is hoped, will follow this example. The 
gradation of salaries seems to be demanded by the dictates 
of plain business principles and of common-sense. During 
the winter a portion of the earnest teachers of Solebury 
organized a district institute. Its sessions will be 
continued during the present term. Prof. J. S. Williams 
is the efficient presiding officer, 

CrentTRE.—Many of the schools are closing with public 
examinations, in accordance witha suggestion in a late 
number the Scnoot Journat. All the schools in the 
county will shortly be closed, except in Bellefonte, where 
the term is ten months. Many of the best teachers are 
again out of employment, and will be compelled to take 
up some other business during the summer. 

Cuester.—The teachers’ institute, at Kennett Square, 
was attended by 1,500 persons. ‘The leading instructors 
and lecturers were Prof. J. B. Roberts, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Franklin Taylor, T, Clarkson Taylor, W. W. 
Woodruff, Rev A, A. Willits, John J, Pinkerton, Esq., 
and Marriott Brosius, Esq. There was great interest in the 
discussion on compulsory attendance, and the prevailing 
sentiment in its favor. The classes presenting themselves 
for examination, show much better scholarship than those 
of one year ago. The graded schools in Honeybrook 
and West Fallowfield, West Nantmeal and Sadsbury dis- 
tricts have been well maintained. The fact is clearly 
demonstrated that such schools are a necessity in this 
county. 

Cuiinton.—The schools in the “ four months” dis- 
tricts have all closed, and, in the main, the school children 
will now have their Education in their own hands for the 
next eight months—two-thirds of the year. More than 
‘in anything else do we need a ehange in the law in thls 
respect, lengthening the minimum school term. It needs 
no discussion to indicate what the influence must be, to 
send a child to school four months, and into the street 
veight months a year. A school term of four months, in 
a wealthy district, with 200 idle children to be educated 
-on the streets the remaining eight months, while school 
houses and school apparatus are unemployed, is a wrong — 
a ‘sham and a mockery. Speed the time when these 
things shall not be so! Work has been commenced on 
the Normal School building and the prospects are that the 
structure will be speedily erected. The County Normal 
Institute opened April 4th. 

Easton Borovcu.—The city superintendent says, “In 
order to give one hour to each of the twenty schools 
‘visited, had to work every evening, nigh unto midnight, 
‘to make up the time. Can’t endure it much longer. 
Something must give away, My late protracted illness 


‘was owing to the .great confinement. This month, 


worked 27 days of an average of 13 hours each. The 
labor is embraced in the following schedule of duties : Su- 
perintendent’s work, office and school secretary’s work, 
‘financial clerk, clerk of building committee, librarian, 
—library requiring one-fifth of my time. In addition to 
the above, assisted in doing the work of the ten standing 
committees of the board, 

Erie.—All of the districts of the county will either 
open their schools the first of May, or consolidate the 
‘two terms, and have no school during the summer 
months. 

Forrst.—The new school house in Hickory district, 
-on the banks of the Allegheny river, was destroyed by 
‘fire. It had been opened for school purposes only about 
-one week, 

Jerrerson,—The interest taken last year in building 
good school houses seems not to have abated in the least. 
Contracts have been let for building several during the 
<nsuing summer, two of which are in Warsaw district. 
Juntata.—The schools all closed during the month of 
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March, except some two or three, The last winter was 
one of marked success in the schools. There was but 
one total failure, and in many of the schools some of the 
best teaching was done. Quite a number closed with 
public examinations. The county institute is doing its 
work, It is producing fruits all over the county. There 
is a decided improvement in the neatness and cleanliness 
of school-rooms, also, in many, a good degree of taste is 
displayed in their decoration, The district institute was 
revived in Fayette township, The Juniata County Nor- 
mal school, in charge of A. Baum and the county super- 
intendent, opened on April roth, in Patterson borough. 
The school board of Milford district graded their teach- 
ers’ certificates last fall and paid according to qualifica- 
tions. 

Lawrence.—All the schools in the county (149) have 
been visited during the winter term, except three, which 
were not in session when the other schools in the district 
were visited, A number have been visited twice, The 
graded schools in New Castle and Mahoning are in a very 
prosperous condition. 

Lycominc.—The second annual examination of the 
Montoursville graded school took place on Thursday, 
March oth, resulting in the promotion from the fourth 
grade of thirteen; from the third, twelve; and from the 
second, thirteen—total promoted being thirty-eight. At 
two o'clock on Friday afternoon the school marched to 
the Methodist Church, where a general review took 
place in the following branches: Geography, grammar, 
mental arithmetic, book-keeping, and reading. On Fri- 
day evening, at seven o'clock, the school and public as- 
sembled and were enterta‘ned, first by the members of 
the first grade, who precented very fine declamations and 
essays. The teachers then gave their reports, after which 
the principal and county superintendent delivered appro- 
priate addresses. The first grade of this school is taught 
by Prof. Gahan at a salary of $70 per month, The 
advanced division has completed Steele’s works on Na- 
tural Philosophy and Chemistry and half of his Geology, 
Mitchell’s Physical Geography, the sixth book in Brooks’ 
Geometry and book-keeping in single entry, It has also 
given due consideration to elocution, rhetoric, grammar 
and composition. 

Mirriin.—Nearly all the schools, except Lewistown, 
have closed. Fourteen teachers have reported as closing 
with examinations—have not yet heard from nearly all. 
The only thing complained of is a want of interest on 
the part of parents. The highest percentage in the 
county is 95, in a five months’ term—one had 94, and 
quite a number go. 

MontTcomery.—The board of directors of Norristown 
are bringing to completion a first-class school building— 
house two stories high, containing eight rooms; cost of 
building, $25,000. The dedicatory exercises are appointed 
to take place April 30th, and the State superintendent, 
the county superintendent,.and Judge Ross have been 
invited te take part in them, 

NorTHAMPTON.—This county erected during the pres- 
ent year a greater number of school-houses than in any 
former year, and, with one or two exceptions, they are all 
supplied with patent furniture, globes and outline maps. 
With respect to houses, furniture, and apparatus, the 
victory in this county is wellnigh over. Thechief wants 
in the rural districts are longer terms and ‘better pay.” 
The chief wants, with honorable exceptions, in our town 
graded schools is teachers of more thorough training and 
more earnestness, energy and enthusiasm for the primary 
departments. In these town schools, as a rule, we have 
some of the very best teaching material and some of the 
very poorest, The absurd theory, that any one can teach 
the little ones, is still in vogue to a dangerous extent in 
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e 
the selecticn of teachers for the primary schools. 
result of this state of things calls loudly for reform. 

Perry.— During the past term 138 male and 31 female 
teachers were employed. 

Pixe.—The ‘Centre School,” Delaware, closed its 
winter term on Wednesday, March 29th, with appropriate 
exercises. ‘Teachers and pupils from adjoining districts 
were present by invitation,and appeared highly pleased 
with the proceedings. The day was spent in reviewing, 
reading essays and discussing educational topics. J. L. 
Gardner, esq., for many years the efficient secretary of 
the Delaware Board, made a brief but telling address in 
behalf of popular education. The Centre school has 
merited for a long time the reputation of being one of 


The 


the best schools in the county, and all interested seem | 


determined to maintain that reputation by efforts worthy 
of imitation. 


Potrer.—lIn the second grade of the school at Cou- | 


dersport the percentage of attendance during the entire 
winter term of thirteen weeks was 100. The number 
of pupils enrolled was thirty-six. This school was taught 
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| May, 


| by Mrs. Nettie M, Gridley, the only teacher in the 
county who holds a permanent certificate. 
|  Tioca.—Union Academy (the only academy in the 
| county) was burned March 1st, The spring term opened 
| the day before. The fire was first discovered about 4 p- 
m., in the belfry. This school has been in successful 
| operation since 1844. The loss will be seriously felt in 
| this part of county. Loss $8,o00 ; insurance, $4,000. 
| There is a prospect of its being rebuilt during thesummer. 
Wayne,—The Wayne County Normal School at 
| Prompton, under the principalship of the County Superin- 
| tendent, assisted by competent teachers, is in operation. 
| Seventy pupils in attendance, fifteen of whom have taught. 
| and among this number are found some of the best 
| teachers of the county. Out of the total number of 
| scholars thirty wiil probably receive certificates. 
York BoroucH.—The best results have followed the 
| accurate grading established atthe beginning of the school 
| year in September last, Examinations for transfer will be 
| held during May and June. The standard for admission 
| to the high school will be conside.ably advanced. 
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Pre-ApDAMITE PENNsYLVANIA.—The newspapers have 


| and ten of plants have been identified, but no mollusks 





already contained allusions to the discovery of a bone | have been met with. Among the vertebrates are re- 
cave of the post-pliocene period, near Philadelphia, and | mains of a mastodon, which is thought to belong to a 
of the intetesting collection of remains of animals found | period perhaps more modern than that of the other bones. 





therein. The ‘ post-pliocene” period refers to a time 
succeeding the most recent formation of sandstones, 
limestones, claybelts, &c,, containing numerous fossil 
remains. The scientific importance of this discovery is 
very great, in view of the extreme rarity of such deposits 
in the United States, and we take much pleasure in 
giving to our readers a more detailed account of this 
discovery. The locality is in the limestone quarries at 
Port Kennedy, Upper Merion township, Montgomery 
county, owned by John Kennedy, Esq , and through the 
liberality and the zeal of Mr, Charles M. Wheatley, of 
Phenixville, a thorough exploration of the region has 
been instituted, and will be completed as soon as practi- 
cable. The discovery of the remains in question was 
made in consequence of one of the workmen of the 
quarry finding a tooth of a mastodon, which came into 
possession of Dr. Quick, of Phenixville, and was by him 
presented to Mr, Wheatley, who immediately visited the 
locality, and found one end of the cave still remaining. 
Its width at the top was found to be about twenty 
feet, expancing below to thirty feet, and then con- 
tracting until at the depth of forty feet it is ten feet 
wide. The whole of the space above this level was filled 
with debris of the adjoining red shale and fragments of 
limestone, without any trace of organicremains. At the 
depth of forty feet there is a bed of black clay, eighteen 
inches thick, filled with leaves, stems, and seed vessels 
of plants ; and scattered throughout this, and in the red 
clay, from six to eight inches in depth, are found the 
fossils referred to, 

The section is now undergoing a critical examination by 
Prof. Cope of Philadelphia, well known for his researches 
in the department of paleontology [relating to an- 
cient men and animals]. We learn that already 
forty species of vertebrates, twelve of coleoptera (in- 
sects with shields over the wings, such as beetles), 


| sophical Society or elsewhere. 


| Besides, there are bones of two species of tapir; five 
| species of giant sloths, belonging to the genus megalonyx, 

a small horse; one species of bear, previously described 
| by Dr. Leidy, from a South Carolina specimen; a wolf ; 
| one cat the size of a jaguar, and another as large as a 
| tiger; a bat, a hare, five kinds of field mice; ph 
| pine, a squirrel, a muskrat, a mole, a wood rat, two laad 
| snakes, one water snake, one rattlesnake, two box tor- 
| toises, one frog, one turkey, and one snipe. In all the 
remains ninety-six individual vertebrates have been dis- 
tinguished, 

It is an interesting fact, that the remains of the larger 
mammals were mostly obtained from the tough red clay 
under the plant bed, but that most of those of other ani- 
mals were confined entirely to the plant bed. Neither . 
the bones nor teeth are rolled or water-worn, the out- 
lines of all being sharp and well defined. 

It is understood that Prof. Cope is still occupied in a 
critical examination of these interesting remains, and that 
before long a complete account of the entire series will be 
published either in the memoirs of the American Philo- 
It is not at all impossible 
that similar discoveries of bones have been made of the 
same antiquity in limestone quarries in Pennsylvania, 
which have not been brought to the notice and examina- 
tion of men of science, the remains becoming scattered 
and lost from not attracting any special attention on the 
part of the workmen. We would, therefore, suggest 
that whenever bones of any kind are found in the fis- 
sures of the rocks while quarrying, or in caves of any 
description, immediate notice be transmitted to Prof, 
Cope, or some other gentleman interested in such sub- 
jects, in order that the discovery may be utilized in the 
interest of science.—Public Ledger. 

Tue Sarcasso Sza.——The Sargasso Sea is a name given 





to a vast area in the North Atlantic, derived from the 
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sargassum or gulf weed. Dr. Collingwood has published 
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Tue Mounp Buitpers,—J. W. Foster, LL. D., 


a description of it which is condensed in Harper’s Weekly. | speaking before the last meeting of the American Asso- 


The area is about equal in extent to the valley of the 
Mississippi Valley, and occupies a breadth of the Ocean 
between the West Indies and the Coast of Africa. It is 
covered with enormous masses of weed, simulating green 
meadows, which seem to be collected in a sort of eddy 
formed by the gulf: stream and its offsets, The weed is 
alive with innumerable species of crustacea and mollusca, 
and most of them have a tint corresponding to the food 
they live upon, so that it is sometimes difficult to see 
them. It seems not improbable that various wandering 
tribes of fishes, such as mackerel, whose movements 
have been somewhat mysterious, visit the locality as a 
feeding ground. Similar Sargasso seas are found in the 
Pacific off the Lower California coast, and in Antartic 
waters from Australia to the Falkland Islands. 


Froripa Laxes.—A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine 
notices the fact that in Florida there are many lakes 
which have holes in the bottom, and underground com- 
munication, so that they will sometimes shrink away to a 
mere cupful, leaving many square miles of surface un- 
covered, and then again fill up from below and spread out 
over their former area. Some of them have outlets in 
the ocean, far from the shore, bursting up a perpetual 
spring of fresh water in the very midst of the briny salt- 
ness of the sea. 


Ratn-FaLt,—The rain-fall at the City of New York 
for 1870 amounted to 47.13 inches. The number of 
days on which rain fell was 139; on which snow fell, 
34; in all, 173 days. Although this number is greater 
than during either of the five years back, the amount of 
water is less than reported for either of them. The 
average fall of water for the five years is 54.71 inches. 
Many persons have an erroneous idea of the amount of 
water from a heavy rain; four inches in twenty-four 
hours, or ten inches in a month are reckcned by meteoro- 
logists as extraordinary quantities, Taking the last five 
years together 4 1-2 inches per month is the mean, for 
this island, which requires more rain to wash away its filth 
and clear the atmosphere than many places. 





ciation, said the builders of the Ind:an mounds so frequent 
in the Western States resided in towns, and practiced ag - 
riculture, using maize as their chief cereal. There was 
not on the continent a domestic animal that could aid 
their labors or contribute to their sustenance. While the 
Swiss and Danish refuse heaps contain abundance of 
mammalian bones, these are almost absent in the mounds. 
They mined copper extensively in the Lake Superior 
region, and laboriously beat it or possibly smelted it into 
knives, chisels, bracelets, etc, They wove cloth out ofa 
fibre not yet determined, They made earthenware vases, 
ornamented with elaborate designs, and even with the 
human face skilfully delineated. They maintained an 
intercourse with distant port:ons of the continent. 


Ip1iocy.—Dr. Edward Seguin has published his letcure 
on the treatment of idiots in this country, in which 
various institutions come in for high praise. It seems to 
be a common verdict that idiocy is on the increase, The 
habits and hygiene cf fashionable life have a tendency to 
debase parents, and the penalty falls upon a multitude of 
unfortunate children. The resources of the medical art 
must then be called in to mitigate the calamity, if possi- 
ble. Considerable progress has been made in the science, 
and intellectual culture to a certain extent is made possible 
in a considerable number of victims; but only under the 
most patient and skillful system of training. The idiot 
is taken into the grasp of sane management, and never 
left for a moment without some object to engage the at- 
tention. ‘To Mrs. Brown, of Barre, Dr. Seguin accords 
the honor of having made the very valuable discovery 
that, while among the laboring classes, who are familiar 
with hardship and suffering, idiocy is found in its simplest 
forms, among the wealthier classes, as the result of end- 
less siestas and satieties, idiocy is aggravated by accessory 
diseases, and is complicated with abnormal semi-capaci- 
ties, such as in musical and mathematical monsters, with 
the useless protrusion of a single faculty, accompanied by 
a woeful general impotence. Here is a melancholy 
moral tale that points its own meaning. 
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Greencear’s Marthematicat Series, 4 Complete 
Course for all Classes of Learners: Comprising Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry and Triginometry, Boston: 
Robert S. Davis G Co. See Advertisement, 

From the publication of the earliest text-book in this 
standard series of mathematics, **Greenleaf’’ has steadily 
grown in popular favor, The treatment of the several 
branches of this science—arithmetic, algebra, geometry or 
trigonometry—is eminently practical and satisfactory, as we 
can bear witness from long experience in their use both 
as pupil and teacher, The plan of each is designed to 
secure thoroughness, and no one need be disappointed in 
results who shall urge the introduction of these text-books 
on the ground of their very superior merit. M. 


Our Scnoot-Day Visitor. An illustrated magazine for 

young people, Published by F, W. Daughaday G Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Price $1 25 a year. 
The April number of this favorite magazine for young 








people lies upon our table. It is neatly printed on good 
paper, and filled with a variety of matter adapted to thc 
capacity and taste of boys and girls from eight to sixteen 
years of age. Its aim is both toamuseandinstruct. We 
have never noticed a single article in its pages that did 
not contain the purest sentiment. 

A new and very appropriate feature of the magazine is 
“The Elocutionist.” This department is ably and taste- 
fully edited by Prof. J. W. Shoemaker who does not 
need an introduction to many of the readers of the 
Journat. We can cheerfully recommend the Visitor 
to parents desiring a magazine fortheirchildren, Ww 


MonTe!tn’s Puysicat AND Potiticat Grocraruy. In 
two parts. By Fames Monteith. Quarto. pp. 127. 
New York: A, S. Barnes@ Co. 1871, 

A new edition, on an improved plan, of a work which 
has been familiarly used by many teachers, and which 
will commend itself to all who take it up. It combines 
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in one volume both physical and political geography. 
‘The first part treats exclusively of physical geography as 
a science, and the subject is so presented as surely to 
interest the learner. The text here is divided into brief 
paragraphs, readily suggesting questions app~opriate in the 
recitation. 


of the leading geographical features of the various regions 
of the earth. The maps are clear and accompanied by 
questions both full and suggestive. A fine system of 
map-drawing, showing the comparative sizes of different 
States and countries, occupies the last ten or twelve pages 
of the work, M. 


An Inpex To Harper’s New Montuty Macazine, 

ALPHABETICAL, ANALYTICAL, AND Topicat, Volumes 

I. to XL.: from Fune, 1850, to May, 1870. 8vo. 

Pp, 433. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

This Index, itself an octavo of fair size, will be found 
an “open sesame” to the wealth of forty noble volumes, 
each embracing 864 pages. Every paper that has ap- 
peared in Harper’s Magazine, with the name of author so 
far as known, is entered here; under the name of each 
author is given the title of each paper furnished; the 
articles and topics treated have been grouped under ap- 
propriate heads; illustrated papers have the full list of il- 
dustrations given; the leading editorial departments—as 
Historical Record, Easy Chair, and Scientific Record—are 
also fully and carefully indexed ; and the entire contents so- 
arranged in alphabetical order that any article, author or 
topic, may be as readily referred to as any word in an 
ordinary dictionary, We have tested it at random upon 
our own full set of “Harper,” which it renders doubly 
valuable, and can confidently attest its accuracy in every 
case both as to page and volume, No full set of the 
‘Magazine, or large partial set that is frequently in use, will 
be long without its Index. M. 


Metuop or Crassicat Stupy: Illustrated by Questions 
on a few Selections from Latin and Greek Authors. By 
Samuel H, Taylor, LL. D., Principal of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 12 mo. Pp. 104. Bos- 
ton: Thompson, Bigelow G Brown. -1871. See ad- 
wertisement, 

The author, a successful teacher of Latin and Greek, 
a few years since furnished, by request, to the Massachus- 
etts Teacher some communications giving his methods of 
teaching these languages. One of these was a series of 
questions on the first seven lines of Virgil’s Aineid; an- 
other, similar questions on a few lines from Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. These were so well received that he was en- 
couraged to extend them and to put them into this more 
accessible form for general use. The arrangement of the 
book shows a line or two from the Latin and Greek au- 
thor, in bold type at the head of each page, the rest of the 
page being occupied by appropriate questions, in small 
type, upon the lines given. In this way are treated ex- 
tracts from the Fables, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Xenophon 
and Homer. He, who in teaching the classics, would do 
the best work of which he is capable, needs this little 
‘book, which may prove to him a very “philosopher’s 
stone.” M. 
Lay Sermons, Appresses, AND Reviews. By Thomas 

Henry Huxley, LL. D., F R.S, New York: D. 

Appleton, G Co. 1871. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, the author of this volume, 
4tands at the head of scientific thinkers in England. His 
career has been a somewhat remarkable one. He was a 
poor boy and is now only forty-six years of age. He can 
-scarcely be said to have obtained a classical education, 
-but he studied medicine at the Charing Cross Hospital ; 
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| world. 
The second part, pertaining to political | 
geography, is well illustrated, and gives a concise account | 





| May. 


geon in Her Majesty’s service, and cruised for some four 
years in the South Pacific, Returning to England in 1850, 
he became attached to the School of Mining in 1854, 
and thenceforward took a high position in the scientific 
His articles in the leading English Reviews and 
other periodicals, have attracted much attention and been 
extensively republished. His first volume is entitled 
“The Oceanic Hydrozoa,” and the second is the ‘*Lay Ser- 
mons” now before us. Other volumes may be antici- 
pated, as he is a most assiduous worker, and his present 
positions as Professor of Natural History in the School of 
Mining, and as Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology in the Royal College of Surgeons, give him 
not only a good opportunity of making original investiga- 
tions, for which his talent so well fits him, but of bring- 
ing the results arrived at to the attention of men of 
science and the public, 

Prof, Huxley is both a scientist and a teacher, and he 
combines the two characters in almost all his writings. 
He has much to say of education, and his deepest discus- 
sions of scientific principles assume a method somewhat 
didactic. It is on this account that we take peculiar 
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and, at twenty, received an appointment as assistant sur- 





pleasure in commending the “Lay Sermons”’ to the read- 
ers of the Journat. They will find in them many new 
facts, and some bold, original views, respecting the 
sciences treated of, and a number of educational idols 
heretofore generally worshiped by teachers, are treated 
with a contempt which some will be apt to consider al- 
most sacrilegious, Indeed, while we are ready to do 
honor to Prot, Huxley as a profound thinker, and as a 
fearless expounder of the truth as he understands it, we 
are very far froin considering him a safe guide for teach- 
ers. The fundamental principle of his educational phy- 
losophy is this: ‘There is but one kind of knowledge 
and but one method of acquiring it.” By this one kind 
of knowledge, it is evident, he means a knowledge of the 
physical sciences; and the one method of acquiring 
knowledge is themethod of induction, the method that 
begins with facts and ends with generalizations. He 
would reverse the method of the schools, ‘In these 
times,” says he, “the educational tree seems to me to 
have its roots in the air, its leaves and flowers in the 
ground; and, I confess, I should very much like to turn 
it upside down, so that its roots might be solidly embedded 
among the facts of nature, and draw thence a sound 
nutriment for the foilage and fruit of literature and art.” 

Now, we consider such a philosophy one-sided, narrow 
and materialistic. It is based on the old, untenable hy- 
pothesis that we have no knowledge but what we obtain 
by means of the senses, or that we are conscious of 
no truth that is not derived from tangible facts. It 
recognizes only our relations to the lower world, the world 
of matter, and altogether ignores the existence of a higher 
world, the world of pure thought in the human soul and 
the world of light and love where spirits dwell. 

When profoundly examined, it will be found that 
knowledge has tqwo sources, from one of which come the 
physical sciences, and from the cther the metaphysical 
sciences, properly so-called. These two classes of 
sciences not only differ in origin, but they differ in kind 
and in the method of acquiring them. Prof. Huxley is 
acquainted with but one class of sciences, and knows but 
one method of acquiring knowledge; but let him and 
his admirers not be too positive that others may not see 
what he and they do not. We are getting into deep 
water, however, and have not time just now to indulge 
in swimming. We will only say further, read che “Lay 
Sermons,” and, then, suspend judgment on the educa- 
tional principles found therein, until we present in a 
future number of the Journat an article we have in 
preparation on Materialism in Education. w. 








